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CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
A National Savings Bank, 

No. 185 BLEECKER STREET, NEw Yorx. 

INTEREST a. f. - days if desired. Six Per 
Cent. Compound fe Certificates issued. Letters 
of Credit for Travellers issued, beari interest. 
Accounts strictly Pagan and co: confident Deposits 
paid on DEMAND, with interest due. Interest paid by 
check to parties out of the city. Send for circular. 

SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 
Joux J. Zvrzuz, Cashier. 


FORTY-SECOND DIVIDEND. 


MANHATTAN SAVINCS 
INSTITUTION. 
Nos. 644 and 646 BROADWAY, Corner of Bleecker St. 
DecemsBer 19, 1871. 





Ts. TRUSTEES OF THIS INSTITUTION]. 


have declared the forty-second semi-annual divi- 
dend on all deposits por te the rules entitled thereto) at 
the rate of SIX PE per annum, on all sums 


from $1 $5,000, able 5 and after the third 

MONDAY in jaa e panies 
The dividend will be credited under date of January | 

1, and if not witharawn, will receive interest the same | 


as a deposit. 
E. J. BROWN, President. 
Epwarp ScHELL, Treasurer, 


JAMES MCREERY & (0., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Are Off 


ering 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS 


IN 
Fancy Silks 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, TO CLOSE THE 
SEASON. 


JAMES M'CREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Have now in Stock the Finest Line of Colors in 


EVENING SILKS 
Ever offered in this market. 
Also, a Magnificent Assortment of 
WHITE-CORDED SILKS 


AMURES AND SATINS, 
Imported Expressly for Bridal Dresses. 





JAMES M'CREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Have made a Great Redaction of Prices in 


BLACK SILKS 


Of all the celebrated makes, from $1 25 to the finest 
_Production of Lyons. 





RICH LACES 


FOR 


Holiday Presents. 


POINT LACE SHAWLS, CAPES, SETS, HAND- 
kerchiefs, Barby, &c.—in rich designs and at low 
prices. 

FINE EMBROIDERED and LACE SETS, SILK 
and Lace Bows and Collarettes, in the new Shades. 

FINE FRENCH FANCY GOODS, RIBBON, 
Dress Trimmings, &c. 


MILLER & CRANT, 


879 BROADWAY, 
Between 16th and 19th Strects. 





BROOKS BROTHERS, 
44 East 14th St. (Union Square,} 


Offer for Sale a Superior Assortment of 


Ready-made 


CLOTHING 


FOR; 


The Coming Season. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE Hovss, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 





C. F. ALyonrp, Secretary. 


Henar Owsn, Agent 





TIFFANY: & C0. 


UNION-SQUARE, N. Y., 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS. 
Choice Solitaire and 
matched Stones of ex- 
tra fine ‘quality. 
A very large assort- 
ment of mounted and 


unmounted Stones. 


BISHOP and REIN, 


JEWELLERS, 
Unper Frera Avenve Hote. 
DIAMONDS, 
FINE JEWELRY, CORALS, 
WATCHES, 


STERLING SILVER WARE. 


At CrLose Prices. 





WARNOCK & CO. 


HATTERS. 
LADIES’ FURS, 


| 
Russian and Hudson Bay Sable, | 
Baty Mink, Seal, Astrachan and y aye Mastin, 
n Muffs, . Collars, Sacques, &c., 
Great bargains in Russian Sable. 


Seal Sacques a speciality. 
GENTS’ AND BOYS’ FURS, 
Caps, Mnffiers, Gloves and Gauntlets 
of Seal, Otter, Beaver, Astrachan, &c., &c. 
All at Moderate Prices. 
GENTS’ SILK HATS, SEVEN DOLLARS. 





519 BROADWAY. 


—_____—__ | 


McLeod & Remmey . 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No, 79 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place, 








fy D. F RANDOLPH & 00, 


770 BROADWAY, cor. 9th St., 


y|Invite attention to their selection 


of books in the various depart- 
ments of Literature, suitable for 


presentation, embracing the new 


Illustrated Books, 
Standard Books, 
Religious and Devotional Books, 


many of {them in fine bindings, 
expressly prepared for retail sales. 


Bibles and Prayer-books, 
Juvenile Books, 


In very great variety. 


MUSICAL. BOXES 


FOR 


Holiday Presents. 
ALL SIZES, STYLES AND PRICES. 
ALSO, 

Musical Albums. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broapway, N. Y. 


GOUPIL’S 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Works of Art 


AND 


ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


GOUPIL'S 


No. 170 FIFTH AVENUE, 


CORNER 22D STREET. 








HINRICHS, 
(LATE WEROKMEISTERS), 
31 PARK-PLACE, 
North-west corner of Church (upstaira) 


SEVENTY FIRST ANNUAL DISPLAY OF 


Holiday Fancy Goods, 


TOYS, CHINA, PARIAN GLASS WARE y ~ ; 


CLOCKS, JARDINIERES, LAMPS 


ARE NOW ON VIEW 
Purchasers are respectfully invited to call goon. 


sieht AAS 


Da 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’Y 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 
or 


12,000,000 ACRES 
Or THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 


of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 


Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. 


Latitude, in a mild and heal 
‘owing and stock raising | =a 
e United States. 


equalled 


range :> 50 to $10.00 per acre. 


To Settlers Crea tt induc ucements 


2,500, ‘ACRES 
Rich government lands along the road between 


omaha Oy) and teat rth te elon 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be 


ACTUAL SETTLERS, “on 
An opportunity never before 


aes O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 


1842. 


And will isene Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 

Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 

- More than 


THIRTEEN: MILLION DOLLARS. 








The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
eened, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 

W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





BRITISH GUIANA AND NEW YORK 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 


EALED TENDERS FOR 
Performing the following Steam Service, for a 
od of from Three to Five Years, will be received 

the FRIDAY oth fein up to the hour of 12 o'clock, on 

bruary, 1872 

Fab The bteamships employed yt ae age A penne, 





of a burthen of not less than tons, gross r 

wd i be be ee perly manned oa fitted ; to carry lite. 
uoys: to have cabin accommodation for 

ra 3 firet clase passengers, with liberty to 

5 7 a limited number of second-class and steer- 

_ passengers. 

1. To make at least one trip from and to New 
York each month, leaving New York about the 8th or 
1th of the month (but having liberty to call at inter- 
mediate ports); arriving at Georgetown, Demerara, 
within thirteen days from the date of departure from 
New York; and returning there, so as to complete | $ 
the round voyage, within thirty days, carrying mails 

assenger, including 


each wa ray 

il. e charge for a first-class P 
bed -_ board, but exclusive of liquors, not to ex- 
ceed $96 ; and for a second-class passenger, net to ex- 
ceed , including victualling 

IV. The Steamers will be admitted into the Port of 
Georgetown free of all port charges, pilotage except- 
ed ; and may carry on freight all kinds of merchan- 
diee, provided it does not interfere with the due 
delivery of mails. 

. In the event of the Steamer not arrivin pe 
Georgetown withio the time agreed upon a penalty o 
$6 will be claimed for every day over the thirhost 

fi and for any one trip omitted 


ys above stipulated; 


altogether to be performed a penalty of $1,000 will be | ia 


exacted. 

Parties wishing to undertake this service (which 
will Include the carriage of mails) may forward their 
tenders cither through Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave 
& Co., inkers, spends edie street, London ; - 
Messrs. Maitland, Phelps & Co,. New York; or di- 
rectly to the colony, ‘addressed to the Government 
Secretary. 

Tenders must state the eum per annum by way of 
eubsidy which will be required by the contractor and 
the time when he will be prepared to commence the 
tervice. 

Each Tender to be marked on the outside “ Tender 


for Steam Service between New York and British 
Guiana, 


Government Secretary's Office, Georgetown, Deme- 
fara, 19th October, 1871. 
By comment, 
E. N. WALKER, 


Actg. Gort. Secretary 


These lands are near i bad —— of North 
‘or grain 
y any in 


Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 


omestead 


resented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphiets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 

sof the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 


PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


mellow, yet rich and powerfn! tone. 


Pianes in our families, and they give entire eatisfac- 
tion. 
Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
{ng for their illustrated price-liet, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable, 
MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 
S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 
D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 
M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 
Se Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sanday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 


The bgst manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalmen' ved for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange ih paid for the same. Second-hand 


pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 
Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. ‘Sead for 
illustrated price list. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D, C,, Oct. 7, 1869. 
F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 
Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execn- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 
Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 

THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 





Messrs. 


F. G. Smith and Co. : 
Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and. to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It ig a very superid? instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you successas 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. M'COUN. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose | ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, 

DEONS, and ORGANS of ¢ix: first-class makers, 

cluding Waterss, aT EXTREMELY Low — bo 

CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, OF will take from # to 

$20 heat are watt) paid ; same to let and rent 
bere 


a re ew kind of PARLOR OR- 
@ the Snest beautiful st 


style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 B way, New York. 








XCELSIOR SAVINGS BAN 


Corner Sixth Avenue and mele third street, 
Booth's Building. 


Open daily from 10 A. 


to3 P.M, and on 
Monday, Wednesday and 
8 o'clock. © 


hy evening from 6 to 
NOTICE TO DEPOSIT 
The trustees aes declared a cont onneel dividend 
of sev wee per cent. od LX on all sums remaining 
k July 1t were de ted on or a 
| ae 20 and April 20, Ss pores on and ‘after Jul 
ew deposited now wil] draw in 


1. 
¥ WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
Isaac 8. Baknert, Secretary 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 





BRADBURY PIANO. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 


=” From persona] acqnaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO,, | ues 


TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 


THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 
and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
The Premiums offered to Subscribers have 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 


to the list on the annexed terms :— 


The A.Bion with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
SUNSET; or with Two Engravings.......... 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
— ” three mon 


15 “* 
2 o 


. 
o 


“ 
“ 


failing to receive their copies panctually, they will 
fact. 
All communications should be addressed 
PIEItLCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, New York. 








No medicine which will increaee the d ent of 
asystem already disordered b — jolent ca- 
tharties that sweep t bowels like a cata- 


th and irritating the deli- 


ract, prostrating the s' 
em brane the canal, are never 


cate m 
needful. The best 


COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dys) 
bilions ped ane Ad co tion, a he any alee rder 
pone | Lo — — iver, Oe Se ag nee or- 
n&, is to tone, regulate these _— ant 
Si scera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 





Ths agreeable alterative operates 
WITH 
the utmost mild —. hiy vow oe the 
functional action of the Sess he in- 
testines, and ey al ~ ‘ee the we phy- 
sique. For more than ears the water of 
the Seltzer Spa 


seen comer the ene oe 
on is chemically 
identical with it. If — 


compiatet is rane coctiveness, ot rd 
y, or any affection of the kid- 
Se evan se 


neys, Aperient 
is not only an rgative, Dat ai Riso & gene- 
ral invigorant, nngialied its Paline —— has a pow- 


erful sanitary effect upon the vii secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the ick. exercise their 


REA60 
and common sense in determining the merits 
icine, it seems almost 


ofa 
med to point out the 
advantages which a ic safe and certain 
fn ite over the nanseous and t 


ion has 
drugs which exhaust the = e8 the 
literally 


and a 
without affecting? a one cure Invalids, Take 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REason, and select the remedy 
Teich, tence while it regulates, and leaves no sting 


, Seid oy all Oruggists. 


P 
<> 
gS 









Consular Seal Champagne, 


No. 6 Marwen Lane. 





Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of et yy Rtationaty Writing Papers 


Desks, Portfolios p sp Expense Books, 
Diarice, Pocket Cutlery, cada. Shessmen, Wallets, 


~* beep evorything in our line, and sell at lowest 











Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER'S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
Tables, complete, $275 each, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates yarerooms, corner of Canal and 


prican, 
pQREAT, CHANCE, EDR, AGENTS, 


Do you want an 
achance to wae 6. 0 per days Selling 
our new 7- — Rite tie Clothes 

7 sample free, #0 there is pe 
= A ress. at onca Hudéon River 





Centre Streete. 











cheek is 
lever of the 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c. 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

vent alteration.— 

e points are 7 
and Ss 

es Gopaperans 

remeved 

by by chemicals The 

moved forwara by the upward actiun of the 
machine. Price $20. 


J. G, MOODY. 
68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York, 









wie Berton be Cuneo i Water &t., N, Y. 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


a enn 


al- 
agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 


our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 


5 00 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 


confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N.A.R.M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the — Steamers, not carrying steerage. 


Per Russia and Scotia. 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 


other Wednceday Shi 
First Cabin, $300 











00, Gold. Second Cabin, 00, Gold 

turn = Cal - $220 0 and , Gold 

Second Cabin............ -$150 00, Gald 
By 1 mae carrying Som age ter =) 

First Cabin , Gold. “ Steerage urrency. 
Return Tickets.................. . . $150 00, Gold 
Tickets to Paris..... 15 00, Gold, additional 
Bteerage Uckete from Liverpool a Queenstown 

and all parts of Europe, at lowest ra 
a h Bills of la is ge for , Glasgow, 
ntwerp, —_ ¢ er ports on the continent, 
ys for Mediterran 


For Freight and Cabin n paseage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s One Bowling G 


., Bteerage passage, © 111 Broadway, Trinity 
uilding. TAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 





Between New York and Liverpool, 


CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 

SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT 

ATLANTIC, sails ae. 16, at 10 A,M. 

OCEANIC sails Jan. 6. 


Passenger oouemeiies unrivalled. Piano and 
Lib: provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 


Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 


Apply—Wuire Star Line OFFICES. 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 


ISMAY, IMRIE & CO., 10 Water St.. ~~ oad 
and 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 8t., London 





For Liverpool & Sener. 
[7 RAas & LINE OF MAIL AILING 


STEAMERS, 8 
mn ROM NEW XORK EyERY SATURDAY AND 


ATE TUESDA 
Rates iy an 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. 


Payable in Currency. 





Do to Paris to 
Do toHalifax,N.5. 20 Do to Halifax, N.S. 51) 
BASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBin. STEERAGE. 
Bagstle in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Es vocnangease $80 | tivepoot ie cieliididieaiatl 


5 
Tickets sold to and om m Engiené, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate 

For furth aiocmation. apply at the Company's 


er 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 


GTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN, 


8 eeee Building.) | 
senso" Bune) 











Tas QuEEx.. RIT ” 
One of bs aor First Claes Iron Steamers will 


leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool. calling at Queenstown. 


Rates of Passage. 
a... ae or Queenstown: 


Plat AAT RIA lento saponin ter ond 28.9 Currency 
that from Liverp’l. pone 1, 
yx or ot Queenstown and Return. se 
ae oii Se 
i. and Londonderry . soscvevsead 
For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or THE 


ComPany, 69 . 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 
AHO. Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESD. 


“ 





Capt. Jas. Price. Nev. tere 30 A.M. 
- AN.Capt. J. B. Price. or aret 
See. & “eet at —- peed 1 Ware 
‘Samuel Allsopp & Sons, NEVADA... “abt Forsyth. ‘Dec. 20, at 1.00 PM. 
TON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. WIRING... “Capt. Whineray ., _ & at 2.60 P.M. 
For Sie in Wood to Atring and in Store See <== --- ee 


Splecs ang | State Rooms all on Deck. 
Srenenge Fees ge Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
Fer freight or En D paseage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street 





TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 

By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reeviar Satine PackETs WEEKLY. 








CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR’ 


DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ire.and at the lowest rates. 





—- = 4 
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ANOTHER YEAR. 
BY NORAH PERRY. 


“ Another year,” she said, “ another year, 
These roses I have watched with so much care, 
Have watched and tended without pain or fear, 
Shall bud and bloom for me exceeding fair— 
Another year,” she said, “ another year.” 


“ Another year,” she said, “another year, 
My life perhaps may bud and bloom again, 
May bud and bloom like these red roses here, 
Unlike them, tended with regret and pain— 
Another year perhaps, another year. 


“ Another year, ah yes, another year, 
When bloom my reses, all my life shall bloom ; 
When summer comes, my summer too’ll be here, 
And I shall cease to wander in this gloom— 
Another year, ah yes, another year. 


“ For ah, another year, another year, 
Tl set my life in richer, stronger soil, 
And prune the weeds away that creep too near, 
And watch and tend with never-ceasing toil— 
Another year, ab yes, another year.” 


Another year, alas! another year, 

The roses all lay withering ere their prime, 
Poor blighted buds, with scanty leaves and sere, 
Drooping and dying long before their time— 

Another year, alas! another year. 


And ah, another year, another year, 
Low, like the blighted dying buds, she lay, 
Whose voice had prophesied without a fear, 
Whose hand had trimmed the rose-tree day by day, 
To bloom another year, another year. 
—Galary. 
————_ 


THE TAP AT THE WINDOW. 
BY MRS. CROW. 


It wanted just one week to Christmas Day, and the Doc- 
tor’s wife—a cheery, genial little woman—sat by her cosy 
fire side, dotting down a long list of the extras the carrier 
must bring from the market town on the following day. 
Her husband, a fair specimen of the steady, sensible count 
practitioner, had taken holiday for the first time since their 
marriage—seven years since—and had gone to London. 
From thence, on the eve of the great festival, he was to re- 
turn, bringing with him his elder brother, acleyer, rising 
barrister, the barrister’s wee wife, and two or three delicate 
town children, who were in ecstacies at the prospect of ska- 
ting and sleighing on the lake in Squire Leonard’s park, 
which that fine old English gentleman freely threw open to 
his less opulent neighbors. 

“Lemons, [I must not forget lemons; I shall want them for 
the mincemeat,” murmured Millie Grantham, pencil in hand. 
“ Candied peel, currants, and—oh, Ivy dear! where’s that 
receipt for cheesecakes you were reading the other day ?” 

The busy matron had to reach across the table, and pat the 
arin of the young lady she addressed before her query received 
an answer. 

“ What adreamer you are, Ivy!’ she said, a little pettishly, 
for was it not provoking just 2s she was troubled in mind 
about the quantities for that plum-pudding, which was to be 
a marvel of richness and lightness, that her coadjutor should 
go off into a reverie ? “I wish you were more practical, dear ; 
for your own sake, I mean.” 

Ivy Hilton laid down the crimson cashmere frock she was 
embroidering so elaborately for a two-year-old nephew, and, 
coming to her sister,sank down gracefully at her feet, and 
laid a very pretty, plump pair of arms on ber lap. 

“Are you cross with me, darling sis? Have I given you 
cause? Not practical, did you call me? Look at my poor 
finger, how I have sewn it, that your linen-press may be in 
perfect order; and the little ones, don’t I make them my 
especial charge ?” 

Millie stooped, and kissed her lovingly. ‘“ Yes—yes, dear; 
you're the best of little sisters. Charlie was saying only the 
other day that you are a treasureto us; socheerful, and 
thoughtful, and easily con*ented. It’s only that, while one’s 
—s to you, your thoughts seem to go right away, as 
i we. 

She paused for a word. 

“ Asif I lived in a world of my own,” Ivy putin, with a 
smile, half arch, hal melancholy. 

“ Precisely ; and that’s not good for you, Ivy, dear; really 
it isnot. The other night, when young Sims, of the Beechley 
Farm, was here, you = vouchsafed him a cold ‘ Yes’ and 
‘No,’ say what he would; indeed, I don’t believe you heard 
half he was saying, and yat it would be such a good match 
for you, dear—such an excellent match.” 

“ll not marry any man because he happens to be wealthy !” 
answered Ivy, with indignant emphasis. 

“Of course, you would not; but a good income is an im- 
portant addition to a man’s eligibility,” prudent Millie re- 
minded her; “and I’ve set my hearton you marrying well.” 

“Then you'll have to wait till that best, and truest, and 
handsomest of all men makes his appearance; for I'll not 
put up with anyone else,” gaily retorted her sister; but the 
little matron shook her head. 

“Now vou are talking sheer nonsense, dear. You'll tell 
one next that you've taken a vow to keep single. What ever 
possesses you ?” 

Ivy’s siniles vanished. “You don’t understand me,” she 
said, in lowered tones. “I should like to be as blest as you 
are, Millie—with my heart and thoughts full of the good 
husband, the coaxing children, and the daily duties, which 
make your life such ahappy one. I often feel, particularly 
at this season, how lonely t am. You are all kind—very kind 
—but how well you could do without me! I’m just one of 
those solitary creatures who may drop out of the world with- 
out any one missing them much.” 

“ Nonsense !” cried Millie, stoutly. “ You think this because 
you fancy you are an expense and an encumbrance to us; 
whereas——But hark! what was that?” 

‘The room in which the sisters were sitting communicated 
with the garden by means of a French wiadow and flight of 





stone steps. At this casement, which was rarely secured till 
bedtime, so peaceful was the spot, some one was tapping, at 
first, faintly, then more prone as if the person who 
knocked were in haste be admitted. 

Startled by the unexpected sound, the sisters glanced at each 
other, and Ivy involuntarily turned up the lamp to dispel the 
shadows lurking in the corners of the room. They were not 
nervous women, either of them; yet Millie remembered, with 
a thrill of uneasiness, that the lad who officiated as groom 
and surgery boy, was the only male in the house, and that 
both he and the servants had gone to rest an hour ago; while 
Ivy, though her face did not lose its sweet composure, could 
not help recalling the lonely position of their dwelling. 

It was an old-fashioned, red brick building, situated in the 
lane leading from the village of Elmington to the Park, as 
Squire Leonard’s fine estate was called. One of those exten- 
sive and quaintly-arranged gardens, seldom to be had now-a- 
days, surrounded Mr. Grantha’n’s house, which was the only 
one lying between Elmington and the lodge at the entrance 
of the avenue leading up to the Squire's handsome residence. 

Millie was the first to recover her customary self-possession. 
Beyond the orchard, at the rear of the house, there were some 
fields over which ran a foot-track, leading to a cluster of out- 
tying cot’ It was quite possible that some one in these 
cuttages had been seized with illness, and that the messenger 
sent to invoke the aid of the doctor had seen the light in the 
window, and made directly for it. 

Smiling at herself for having been so easily startled, Mrs. 
Grantham went towards the casement, Ivy following her, and 
asked, “ Who was there ?” 

The answer was given indistinctly, but Mrs. Grantham dis- 
tinguished the word “ Doctor,” and no longer hesitated to 
pull aside the crimson curtains and open the window. As 
soon as she did so, the person without fell forward into the 
room, and rolled over at her feet. At the same moment the 
rush of cold air extinguished the lamp, leaving them with no 
other light than the fading fire afforded. 

Millie started back with a faint cry, when the man fell; 
but Ivy neither screamed nor fainted, for she had caught a 
glimpse of the stranger’s white face, and saw that he held a 

andkerchief to his temple, as if suffering some acute pain. 

“Whocan it be? Is he tipsy?” whispered the terrified 
Millie, tightly clutching her sister. “Call the servants, for I 
dare not move.” 

“Let me first close the window and light the lamp,” ans- 
wered Ivy, striving to speak calmly, although every pulse 
was fluttering. 

Followed by Mrs. Grantham, who dared not quit her, she 
made her way to the casement, and was just securing it when 
the tramp of many feet were heard approaching the house. 
Paralysed betwixt the two alarms—the ominous sounds with- 
out, and the silent corpse-like figure within—the sisters stood, 
clasped in each other’s arms, afraid to move or speak. 

It was an intensely dark night, even for the time of year, 
and the air was warm and moist with murky exhalations ; 
yet they shivered as the foot-steps drew nearer and nearer, 
and at last paused beneath the window. 

“He leaped the fence, and came this way, I’m positive!” 
growled an angry voice. 

“T don’t believe it!” cried another. “I’m as sure as sure 
can be, that he crept away along the side of the copse 
yonder !” 

“] tell you he came this way!” the other repeated. “ Let’s 
knock, and ask if any one’s seen him.” 

“Nonsense!” interposed some one else, in the sharp tones 
of authority. “They are all a-bed and asleep. Besides, Dr. 
— away, and wouldn’t thank us for frightening his 
w e ” 

The steps and voices receded; the dim flicker of the fire 
had not been seen through the heavy woollen curtains, and 
the sisters, but half relieved, began to ask themselves why 
these men were in pursuit of the fugitive, who now, by a 
faint groan, seemed to ask their assistance. 

Still clinging together and casting awe-stricken glances at 
their visitor, they crossed the room, and lit the lamp; then 
Ivy stooped, and saw, with mingled compassion and horror, 
that the handkerchief had concealed a long. deep cut, just 
above the right temple, which was still bleeding profusely. 

Millie forgot her fears as soonas she saw how much her 
aid was needed, and flew tothe surgery for lint and bandages. 
When these had been applied, and astimulant forced between 
the white lips, which a heavy moustache partially concealed, 
their patient began to shake off his insensibility, and presently 
sat up, and cast a bewildered glance around him. 

Who could he be? The glossy hair, the well-trimmed 
nails, and hands unroughened by toil, were surely those of a 
gentleman; but thick, mud-bespattered gaiters encased his 
nether limbs, and he also wore an old, greasy fustian jacket 
and vest. 

Millie scrutinized the bronzed, handsome face, which was 
still colorless with pain and weakness, and pronounced him a 
stranger at Elmington. 

“Some poor traveller, I dare: say, who has met with an 
accident,” suggested Ivy. 

But Mrs Grantham, remembering the pursuit they had 
heard, shook her head dissentingly, and finally drew her 
sister a little farther ys 

“Ivy, my dear, my mind misgives me. Idistinctly heard 
shots fired to-night in Squire Leonard's preserves. The 
poachers must be at work again, and this young man must be 
oneof them. What shall we do? Good heavens! he may 
be ruffian enough to rob and murder us.” 

“Nonsense, Millie; don’t you see that he is incapable of 
it?’ was the impatient retort. ‘“ Don’t let us speculate as to 
what he is—for to-night, at all events—but only remember 
a he is hurt, and came to usforhelp. Look, he is fainting 

ain!” 

“ei But whatever shall we do with him?” asked the perplexed 

matron, as she stood watching Ivy pillow the young man’s 

head on her knee, and bathe his face with cold water. “If 

we only had some one to advise us, or take the responsibility 

off our hands, I wouldn’t care. It’s such a very awkward 

— to be placed in. We can’t put him outside the 
oor.” 

“Hush!” her sister whispered ; “ he revives, and will hear 

ou.” 

With some little aid from lvy’s arm, the young man con- 
trived to rise; but he was so faint and dizzy, that he could 
scarcely maintain his equilibrium, and was glad to lean 
against the wall. 

“Tam sorry to have given you so much trouble,” he mut 
tered, confusedly. “It’s been an unfortunate matter alto- 
gether for me. I thank you—yes; I’ll—I’ll go.” 

“ Are you far from home?” Mrs, Grantham inquired. 

An uneasy expression flitted across lis faee. 

“My mother—” he said—‘she must not know—she must 
not see——” 

And then his head dropped on his breast, as if he were fast 











losine ‘he little strength with which the stimulant had in- 
spired him. 

avy isvaed reproachfully at her perplexed sister. 

8 tr you must not let him leave us. He will die on the 
road |” 

“But what can we do with him? Certainly there is a 
sofa in the little room adjoining the surgery. He might lie 
down there till daylight.” 

“ Anywhere,” he exerted himself to reply, “so that you 
keep my presence here a secret. No one must kvow where I 
am till—till——” 

He could say no more, and it was with great difficulty that 
he dragged his faltering limbs to the room indicated. There 
he dropped heavily on the roomy chintz-covered couch, and 
Mrs. Grantham, throwing a railway-rug over him, drew her 
sister away, turning the key in the lock behind her. 

“Why did I do that?” she answered, to Ivy's question. 
“To put it out of his power todo usany harm. Do you 
know, Ivv, I believe I have found out who he is. Did you 
notice the delicacy of his hands, and that he does not express 
himself like the cottagers? He must be that scapegrace son 
of Widow Jones, who was transported for forgery, and be- 
haved so well that they made a great deal of him, and even- 
tually liberated him on ticket-of-leave.” 

Ivy grew pale at the thought that she had been minister- 
ing to the miserable young man over whose guilt she had 
heard the bereaved mother lament so mournfully. 

“ Don’t let us speak of him any more,” she said, hurriedly. 
“Christian charity compelled us to assist him: though one 
cannot help wishing he had not come here. Let us go to 
bed, und forget our fright.” 

Mrs. Grantham hesitated as to the prudence of slumbering 
while such a doubtful character was beneath her roof, till 
the recollection that there was an iron bar to the door ¢om- 
municating with the surgery, by which she could make her 
prisoner donbly secure, reconciled her to Ivy’s proposition. 

Mr. Grantham had made arrangements for a practitioner in 
the next village to attend to his patients till he returned, so 
no ene had entered the surgery on the following morning, 

n Mrs, Grantham sent Ivy there for some lozenges, with- 

which, her son and heir refused to swallow the mixture 
his father had prepared for some childish ailment. Ivy 
quickly found the lozenges, but lingered at the door of the 
little inner room till a sigh of pain emboldened her to turn 
the key and look in. Its inmate had availed himself of wa- 
ter and towels to make as careful a toilet as his very rough 
garb permitted, but was now lying back on the cushions of 
his couch, as if even this exertion hud been an exhausting 
one. 

“Mrs. Grantham, I believe,” he sail, bowing courteously, 
and raising himself as soon as he saw the dainty little figure 
on the threshold. 

“No, I am only Ivy Hilton, Mrs. Grantham’s sister, I 
heard you moving, and came to ask if I can do anything for 

ou. 
mn You are very good,” he answered, so gratefully, that the 
faint rose tints on Ivy’s cheeks began to deepen. “Lam 
parched with thirst.” 

“T will bring or send you some tea,” she answered, wit'i- 
drawing all the more quickly because she saw his eyes weve 
resting upon her admiringly. 

“ You'll give me some breakfast for him, Millie, won't you ?” 
she asked, as soon as she had related what had happened. 

“Certainly; and Ivy, I've been thinking, that for poor 
Mrs. Jones’ sake, we'll not say anything to our gossiping ser- 
vants of last night’s visitation. Bid the wretched fellow go 
quickly away. We neither wish to betray nor to harbor 
him.’ 


“ Ife seems very week and ill,” Ivy demurred, as she added 
some toast to the cup of tea Mrs. Grantham had poured out. 
“Supposing ke is not able to go away directly, what is to be 
done?” 

Mrs. Grantham, who was intent on subduing a rebellious 
little daughter, who would help herself to the sugar, answer- 
ed, rather snappishly, “ But he must .o. Yet stay—perhaps 
it would be better to let him remain till the evening; only be 
sure you make him understand that he must leave the house 

en.’ 


Her sister nodded, and went away, taking care that no one 
trackei her to the surgery, where she busied herself among 
the bottles while her patient discussed his breakfast. Then 
he complained of suffering much pain in his temple, and Ivy 
was too kind-hearted not to offer immediately to renew the 
bandages. , 

“The very touch of your cool fingers brings relief,” he 
murmured, as she began her task. “ Did you say that your 
name is Hilton—Miss Ivy Hilton? I have heard my mother 
speak of you. Poor mother; what would she say if she 
knew what has happened to me? Miss Hilton, will it be 
asking too great a favor if I beg you and your sister to keep 
the knowledge from her till I am able to get away from 
here ?” 

“Neither Millie nor I would willingly grieve a person 
whom we both pity and respect,” she answered, gravely. 

The dark eyes glanced upwards at her serious face. “Then 
you know who I am ?” 

There was sad constraint now in Ivy's tones, as she said, 
“My sister guessed directly that you were Widow Jones's 
son.” 

He covered his face with his hands for a minute, and his 
gentle nurse drew back, surveying him compassionately. 

When he looded up again, it was to apologize for detain- 
ing her. 

“You must be a veritable angel of mercy,” he added, “ to 
be willing to wait so kindly upon a forger, a profligate, a 
wretch, who, not content with bringing his only parent to 
poverty, shames her still farther by associating with 
poachers |” 

“Hush!” said Ivy. “ You are exciting yourself. You will 
not be fit to leave here till the evening. When you do go— 
ob! let it be to the mother whom you have cost so much sor- 
row. What better Christmas offering can she have than her 
son’s remorse? What sweeter hope for the new year than 
that he will live a changed life ?” 

“Tf my dearest mother could hear your gentle pleading, she 
would not wonder that I vow to do whatever you vid me!” 
he exclaimed, so warmly, that Ivy began to flush and 
tremble. 

“ Let your amendment be for her sake only,” she said, with 
such a serious aspect that it subdued him, and he spoke no 
more till her task was ended. 


“You are going tc leave me?” he then demanded; “ but 
you will come again? The day will seem a very long one 
unless I have the hope of seeing you ere it closes.” 

Ivy paused. The ardor of his manner was almost alarm- 


ing, and yet he spoke with such frank earnestness and respect 
thatshe knew not how to check him. 
My sister or I will take care to let you know when you can 
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quit the house unperceived. It grows Cark early at this sea- 
son of the year.” 

She went quickly away, without permitting him to make 
the more particular adieu she saw hovering on his lips, and 

lunged at once into those duties which she had taken upon 
Cocos f in Millie’s household. Never had she been more ac- 
tive, more thoughtful; the children’s lessons were attended 
to, their play-hours overlooked, and baby amused, to set nurse 
at liberty to help her mistress, till Ivy’s weary arms could 
hold the little rosy urchin no longer. hen he had been re- 
signed to his attendant, she slipped away to her room to rest 
for afew minutes, and take herself to task for the folly of 
letting a certain pair of dark, deep, steadfast eyes flit before 
her mental vision continually. All her efforts had not ban- 
ished them, even though they belonged to one who, however 
penitent at this moment he might appear, had terrible crimes 
to answer for. 

Mrs.‘ Grantham came to her door while she was thus re- 
proaching herself. 

“ Hadn’t I better get rid of young Jones now ? 
and the servants are at their tea. 
favorable opportunity.” 

“T suppose I need not go with you?” said Ivy; hesi- 


a | 

. dear, do you think I would venture to go near such a 
dreadful man alone?” And Ivy, not at all sorry to be over- 
ruled, followed her to the room through the surgery. 

a[But here a fresh difficulty presented itself. The stranger 
was slightly delirious, flinging his arms about, and muttering 
and talking incoherently. a 

“ A pretty mess we are in!” cried Mrs. Grantham, with 
uplifted bands. “ Oh, that I had never opened that window! 

ow, what is to be done? I know. I'll send to Bourne, for 
Doctor Miles. Charlie left all his patients to his care, and he 
will take this one off our hands.” 

“ And denounce him t the authorities as a poacher?” Ivy 
exclaimed. “No, no, Millie; think of his mother, and spare 
the poor sorrowing creature this pang! He spoke of her 
with aflection and remorse. Let us continue to hide him till 
he can return to her.” 

“ But it’s such an awkward affair,” Millie argued. “Such 
an undertaking! What will Charlie say ?” 

“ That if you have erred, it ison the side of mercy! Re- 
member, dearest sister, that if we betray him, he will be ar- 
rested. Think what it must be to one Christmas Day, that 
time of universal rejoicing, within the walls of a prison!” 

Millie- touched the hot hand of the young man. His a 
lessness was a strong appeal to her compassion. “ He's really 
ill,” she said. “ Not fit to be left till these feverish symp- 
toms subside ; and who’s to nurse him?” 

This was a posing question. Ivy longed to say that she 
would, but had not the courage. 

“T tell you what,” said Mrs. Grantham, at last, “ we must 
take nurse into our confidence. She is no gossip, neither has 
she any acquaintances in the village, like cook and Mary. 
you or I share her watch, | dare say she will not mind tak- 
ing charge of our patient for a few hours.” 

nah, the children’s bonne, was discreet and obliging, and 
was no sooner made acquainted with the facts of the case, 
than she willingly agreed to do this. Ivy, as the youngest 
and strongest, remained with her. 

For some time the delirium continued. Then the young 
man sank into a refreshing sleep, and nurse slumbered, too; 
her more wakeful companion counting the monotonous tick- 

of the clock, as night gave place to morning, and the 
chilly hour drew near that precedes the dawn. Then the 
sleeper awoke, and comprehended what she had been doing. 
Ivy would have aroused Hannah, but he besought her not to 
do so; and, pointing to the book on her lap, asked her if she 
would mind reading aloud. To relieve her own embarrass- 
ment, she acceded; but, somehow, before long, an explana- 
tion he proftered of some Italian word, led to a desulto 
conversation. He had been abroad, he said. Ivy shuddered, 
and drew her chair a little further away, as she remembered 
thy. He had mixed with the poogte of many nations, and 
related anecdotes which must have been carefully selected, 
for not one allusion to convict life did they contain. He 
was, if not positively intellectual, so well informed, that his 
a interested auditor was won out of her reserve, and 
had quite forgotten that he was Jones, the forger and poacher, 
when nurse, with a loud yawn, awoke. 

With the aid of a spirit-lamp, a nourishing cup of cocoa 
was warmed for the young man; his hurt, which was begin- 
ning to heal, carefully attended to; and then Hannah went to 
her nurslings, and Miss Hilton to snatch an hour's sleep be- 
fore breakfast was announced. 

When she went down stairs again, the children were cla- 
moring for their bread-and-milk; but, for once, mamma 
turned a deaf ear. With scared look, she was listening to 
the housemaid, who was imparting some important piece of 
information. 

She dismissed the girl as soon as Ivy appeared, and led her 
sister aside. 

“Ivy, dear, here’s awful news for us! In that poaching 
affray the other night, one of the keepers was shot by—b 
young Jones, as of course you guess. But that is not all, 
child. This keeper, poor fellow, died last night. And oh, 
y ae isn't it dreadful ’—we are actually harboring a mur- 

erer!” 

Ivy slid down on the nearest chair, and for a few moments 
saw nothing distinctly. 

“ What shall we do?” Millie was asking, when she reco- 
vered herself a little. “It will be terrible to denounce him; 
yet, to connive at the escape of a man who has committed 
such a crime, would surely be wrong. Advise me, pray !” 

“ Denounce him !” her white lips faltered. “Could you do 
it, Millie” 

Mrs. Grantham was getting nervous over her responsibili- 
ties, and she began to cry—a circumstance so unusual, that 
the children were frightened, and, raising their voices, wept 
dismally for company. Dashing away her tears, the loving 
little mother hastened to console them, and whispered to 
Ivy, “ We can do nothing yet. I will write to Dr. Miles. 
have the greatest respect for his judgment. He shall decide 
for us what we ought to do.” 

Like one in a dream, Ivy moved about the house that day. 
A hush seemed to have fallen upon it, that added to the op- 
pression resting on her heart. The dead keeper was nearly 


It is dusk, 
There will not be a more 


— 


missed to their . Ivy summoned a to 

visit the surgery. The young man, now rapidly recovering, 
ut down the book she had left him, and came to meet her. | 
ut she waved him back. 

“TI cannot stay. PerhapsI ought not to be here now; but 
you seem penitent for the past.” 

She paused, and he said, earnestly, “In this, at all events, 
I am what I appear. I never saw the many follies I have 
committed in their true light till I comprehended how mean 
and base they were in your eyes.” 

“ Heaven grant that your remorse does not come too late!” 
she replied, involuntarily clasping her hands. “I have grave 
and sorrowful tidings for you. The keeper who was hurt in 
the affray is dead !” 

He sat down on the couch, for he was greatly agitated. 

“ Dead! Poor Itoberts! I knew he was hurt, but I did not 
anticipate this!” 

He shaded his eyes with his hand, his deep breathings 
evincing how much the news had shocked him. He was not 
without feeling, and Ivy felt convinced that he had not wil- 
fully murdered the unfortunate man, for whose untimely 
death he would be seized and tried. What an awful fate for 
one so young, and apparently so highly gah 

The clatter of hoofs resounded on the gravel walk, and 
through the evergreens that shaded the window she caught a 
~“- of some one riding up to the front door. It must be 

r. Miles. What he would advise she knew perfectly well— 
that the village constables should be sent for, and the fugitive 
delivered into their hands. 

Ivy _—— to herself the capture of the miserable young 
— e grief of the widowed mother—and resolved to save 

m. 


“You must leave this house directly!” she exclaimed. 
“ My sister has felt it her duty to acquaint Dr. Miles that you 
are here, and he will have you arrested. Fly, while there is 
yet time! Follow the path leading to the orchard, and from 
thence you can reach the fields.” 

He gazed at her steadfastly. 

“ Do you counsel me to steal away in thismanner? Would 
it not be braver to stay and meet my deserts ?” 

“Ah, no, no! I could not bear it!” . “Go, 
and strive to lead a purer, nobler life, where your crimes will 
not be known !” 

She drew out her little purse—it was very scantily fur- 
nished, but it was her all—and pressing it into his hand, with 
a fervent “ Heaven help you!” she ran away. 

Millie was still alone, when, after a brie? interval spent in 
her own room. +o her. 

“T thought Dr. Miles was here.” 

“No; he sent to say that he is detained by some critical 
case. Isn’t it provoking? How swollen your eyes look, 
child; or is it the moonlight that deceives me? Ring for the 
lamp; I cannot sit in the dark. I am so h , 80 un- 
hinged, that every sound fidgets me!” 

An hour away,and the sisters were silently pursu- 
ing their different occupations—for Ivy had shown herself 
strangely disinclined to talk, whena drove to the door. 

Mrs. Grantham started up, joyously. Dr. Miles at last! 
What a relief! There was a short parley in the hall—a little 
stamping to and fro, as if the new-comer were getting rid of 
the snow, which was now falling fast—and then the door 
opened, and the delighted Millie was clasped in the arms of 
her husband. 

“ How is it I am here sooner than I was expected?” cried 
Mr. Grantham, holding out a hand tolvy. “Oh, because I 
have grown foolish! I met oung Sims in town this mor- 
ning, and the sight of a neighbor's face made me long so in- 
expressibly to be at home again, that I set out at once, leav- 
ing Arthur and his wife and bairns to follow. Now, cal] me 
an old goose, if you dare!” 

“Tm too glad to have you back again,” cricd his wife. 
os ay | the bell, Ivy, and bid cook send up something hot 
with the tea; our poor traveller must be half starved !” 

Cook was equal to the occasion, and sent up such a deli- 
cious omelette, that it was not until he had discussed it that 
Mr. Grantham found time to say, “ Has all gone well during 
a mye ie 

he sisters ~~ at each other, and Millie, her chair 
drawn close to her husband's, her hand in his, was beginnin 
her story, when a glance at Ivy’s face made her pause, an 
turn towards the door. Well might she look astonished; 
for there stood young Jones, pale and weak, but smiling and 
wholly at his ease !” 

Mr. Grantham, after a prolonged stare, jumped up, and 
hastened to meet him. 

“T cannot be mistaken! It is—it must be my old college 
friend, Stephen Leonard! Welcome home, sir! Your ex- 
cellent parents have been longing for your return, though they 
would not hasten it by a hint of their wishes.” 

“Tam sorry to say that I have marked my first few da 
in ae by a foolish exploit,” Mr. Lessard! replied, as 
cordially =— the surgeon’s hand. ‘“ But, before entering 
into any explanation, will you introduce me to Mrs. Gran- 
tham and her sister ?” 

This was quickly done; but the doctor was not a little 
astonished when his wife exclaimed, hysterically, “1 cannot 
understand it at all! William, Ivy, what does it all mean ?” 

“ Do not distress yourself, my dear madam!’ Mr. Leonard 
hastened to say. “ It is only a case of mistaken identity, and I 
am not the misguided man who killed poor Roberts, though I 
intruded upon you dressed in some of his clothes.” 

Mr. Grantham put his hand upon the young man’s shoulder. 
“ Sit down, Leonard ; you are evidently far from well—and 

ou, Millie, be reasonable, and order some fresh tea. When 

r. Leonard has swallowed that, he will tell me to what he 
is alluding.” 

As it was Ivy who brought a little table to the side of the 
easy chair in which the doctor inducted his guest, and who 
flitted to and fro in attendance upon him, Stephen Leonard 
was nothing loath; but presently he pointed to his rough 
garments. 

“Cannot you lend me a suit of clothes, Grantham ? 
ashamed to present myself before ladies in this plight.” 

The doctor smiled, and led him away to his dressing-room, 
from which he emerged, by-and-by, looking like what he 
was, a well-bred, handsome young Englishman. 

And now the promised explanation was quickly given. He 
had landed at —— from a Hamburgh steamer, and wishing to 


I am | 





related to one of the servants, who talked of him, and re- 
peated all the harrowing details of his last moments, till she, 
unable to avoid hearing them, was driven out of the store- 





room, and fled to the nursery. But there Hannah, with di- 
lated eyes, came to whisper her surprise and regret that such | 
a nice-looking young man should be so vile; and matters | 
were still worse in the drawing-room, where Millie kept} 


pleasantly surprise his parents, had taken train for a market 
town ten miles from Elmington. There he dined, and leav- 
ing his luggage to be fetched on the following day, walked | 
leisurely along the well-remembered roads towards his home. , 

There was a short cut across the preserves, which avoided | 
the village, and of this Mr. Leonard intended to avail him | 
self, but had scarcely entered the park when the report of | 








But now a man dashed through the underwood, and, on 
perceiving him, grasped his arm, entreating him, for the love 
of heaven, to help him. 

“T did not willingly engage in this affair,” he panted, “ and 
if I am caught, it will break my old mother’s heart. She's a 
widow, and I’m her only son.” 

“T thought of my own loving mother,” Stephen Leonard 
added ; “and without staying to ask myself whether it would 
be right or wrong, consented to let the fellow don my clothes, 
while I invested myself in his jacket and vest. The exchange 
was soon effected), the fellow fled, and I was just beginning 
to wonder what my father, with his stern ideas concerning 
the game laws, would say when he heard that I had connived 
at the escape of a poacher, when a loud halloo warned me 
ae I was seen, and in danger of being seized by my father’s 

eepers. 

“T walked towards the man who had first espied me, hold- 
ing up my hand to beg a parley; but he struck at me with 
the stick he carried, and then retreated, shouting to his com- 

es to come to his aid. Feeling very dizzy from the blow, 
I leaped the fence, and made for your house. I had just 
sense enough to reach it, and then remember no more till I 
found myself in the hands of ministering angels.” 

“ And _ have been here ever since?’ queried the doctor, 
doubtful “ Does the Squire or Mrs. Leonard know this ?” 

“No; I would not alarm my mother by presenting myself 
before her with a gaping wound in my temple. I preferred 
to let my kind friends believe that it was young Jones him- 
self they were so kindly sheltering. Ah, Grantham,” “ he 
added, enthusiastically,“ if you knew how much, how very 
much, I owe Miss Hilton !” 

But the matter-of-fact surgeon cut him short. 

‘*Don’t fall into mistakes. It is to me you are indebted, 
and I'll send in a bill for all the diachylon and bandages 
you’ve had. We'll leave my wife’s little sister out of the 
—e. please, and discuss the best way of letting the 


uire know you are here.” 

“ Not to-night, my dear fellow—not to night!” pleaded 
Stephen. “I really don’t feel equal to much exertion, and if 
Iam not in Mrs. Grantham’s way, a day or two under your 
treatment would nicely set me up, and my mother need not 
be made uneasy about me.” 

The doctor uttered a doubtful “Humph!” but said no 
more, and Stephen Leonard spent a very pleasant evening, 
making friends with the children; watching Ivy, as they 
hung around her; and listening, while at Millie’s request, she 
sang in soft, sweet tones the old carols the little ones loved 
best. 


On the morrow she found Mr. Leonard at her elbow while 
she was writing a note for her sister, who was busy elsewhere. 
Her hands began to flutter, as he earnestly addressed her. 

“Do you forgive-me, Miss Hilton, for mystifying you? It 
was so pleasant to be able to guage the depths of your gener- 
ous nature—to find yo compassionate to the sinner, so ear- 
nest in your endeavors to reclaim him—that I could not resist 
leaving you in your error a little longer.” 

“T was self-deceived,” she faltered. “ I ought to have seen, 
to have guessed, that you were not what Millie supposed.” 

“Thank heaven for it !” he answered, ardently, “ It would 
have been torture to have been obliged to know that I had 
sinned past all hope of winning your good opinion.” 

They were interrupted just at this point, and in the course 
of another hour the Squire and Mrs. Leonard—a delicate, 
gracious old lady—came to reclaim their long-absent son ; to 
scold him a little, gaze delightedly at his any ! proportions ; 
and finally, after many grateful speeches to the Granthams, 
carry him off, without giving him a chance of breathing an 
especial adieu to any one. 

“ He’s very nice!’ said Millie, as she stood with her hus- 
band at the hall door, watching them drive away. 

“Very; but Iam glad he is gone,” was the reply. “And 
now a word in your ear, love. You must do your best to 
teach Ivy to forget him. It was for her sake I hurried him 
away. The Leonards are a proud family, and would 
not let their son marry a girl who has only her pretty face 
and qualities to recommend her.” 

Millie promised obedience, and would not even see how 

le and sad Ivy grew, as the hours passed by, and Stephen 
Poonerd gave no sign of remembering her. The London 
relatives came, and she had to appear happy, and do her 
best to relieve Millie of the cares of her housekeeping. She 
even volunteered to stay at home from church on the morning 
of Christmas Day, to superintend the dessert, &c. But Mr. 
Grantham would not hear of this; and, looking very pretty 
in her violet merino and black velvet bonnet, she took her 
accustomed seat in the doctor’s pew. ; 

The Leonards were in their own—the bluff, genial Squire, 
the tall son, at whom he glanced so fondly, and the refined 
lady, whom every one in the village had reason to bless for 
her benevolence. Ivy’s spirits sank still lower, as she thought 
how far their wealth placed them above her; yet her voice 
pealed out with thrilling intensity the loving words of the 
anthem, “ Peace and good-will to all;” and the contentment 
invoked for others had settled down upon her own heart 
when the service ended, and the congregation began to gather 
in groups in the churchyard. 

Then Mrs. Leonard stepped towards the Grantham party , 
and, after kindly speaking a few seasonable words, laid her 
hand on Ivy’s arm. , E 

“ Will vou let this young lady spend her Christmas with 
me, Mrs. Grantham? I have been wishing to become better 
acquainted with her; and I thought you could spare her most 
easily now that you have other friends with you.” 

Millie looked at her husband, who, thougi: a little surprised, 
cordially assented; and the bewildered girl was handed into 
the Leonards’ handsome —- by the Squire himself. 

What Stephen had boldly urged—and how he had per- 
suaded his parents that it would be wiser to let him wed a 
lovable, domesticated young creature, who would be a verita- 
ble daughter to them, than espouse some gay heiress who did 
not possess half Ivy's perfections—we need not say. The 
had listened, and consented to try and love the dear little girl 


| who had won their son’s heart. 


They did not find the task a difficult one. Without pre- 
tension or effort, Ivy made herself so well beloved, that the 
delighted Stephen soon received his father’s consent to make 
her his; and when Mrs. Leonard’s Christmas-tree was stripped 
of its giftson Twelfth Night, he handed to the blushing 
maiden beside him her own little purse, in the bottom of 
which nestled that holiest symbol of love—a wedding-ring— 
and Ivy did not refuse it.— Bells Annual. 

ee 


A GREAT MONEY-MAKER. 
Upon the 23d of November 1662, Mr. Pepys wrote in his 


jumping up every minute, to try and discern the figure of Dr. | firearms, and the sound of a struggle, drew him towards the | Diary: “1 bear to-day old rich Audley is dead, and left a 


files, for whose coming she was anxiously hanging. 
When the children’s lessons were over, and they were 
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ate combat. 








spot where the keepers and poachers were engaged in desper- | very 


at estate, and made a great many poor families rich, 


not to one. Among others, one Dayis, my old school- 
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fellow at Paul's, and since a bookseller in Paul’s Churchyard ; 
and it seems do forgive one man six thousand pounds which 
he had wronged him of, but names not his name; but it is 
well known to be the scrivener in Fleet street, at whose 
house he lodged.” The little fellow Davis, as his old school- 
mate calls him, was one of the executors to the man of 
wealth’s will, and seems to have lost no time in turning his 
friend’s death to business account; for we find his name 
attached as publisher to a book entitled “The Way to be 
Rich according to the Practice of the Great Audley, who 
began with two hundred pounds, in the year 1605, and dyed 
worth four hundred thousand pounds, this present November 
1662.” This curious little work Mr. Pepys describes as a 
serious pamphlet, containing some good things worth his 
minding. The writer of it, unlike biographers nowadays, 
does not wax enthusiastic over his hero, asa oe to be 
idolised, nor trouble his readers with stories of his childish 
days, in order to show the boy was father to the man. In- 
deed, he does not profes; to tell the story of Audley’s life 
from the cradle to the grave, but as “ the great way of order- 
ing the several parts of our lives to such advantage as may 
arise to a competent estate, was peculiar to this person,” merely 
sets down for the public good his way and practice as far as 
it conduced to that end ; whether as anexample ora warning, 
we are left som:ewhat in doubt, as neither praise nor blame is 
bestowed upon Audley’s system, which was in truth nothing 
but the very sharpest of sharp practice. 

Whether, like many another great money-maker, Audley 
came to town asa raw country lad with the traditional three- 
halfpence in his pocket, or whether he was a native of that 
Tiddler’s ground, “ the City,” is more than we know. In 
1597, he appears to have been a sort of articled clerk in the 
service of a clerk to the Compter, sharpening his faculties 
by intercourse with black-sheep of divers sorts; and fitting 
himself for future opportunities by sitting up till the small- 
hours poring over law-books, 30 contriving to order his 
studies that his notes served him as materials for writing 
sundry “ seasonable things,” which put money in his purse, 
and enabled him to collect a good library—that is, from a 
legal point of view—and save a little besides. Without be- 
ing pound foolish, Audley was decidedly penny wise, and 
never wasted even that humble coin, taking care not to spend 
one penny, as he was fond of boasting, except upon absolute 
necessity. Men of sanguine disposition, he averred, were 
sure to come to grief at last; so he made it a rule never to 
expend any of his cash in the entertainment of friends upon 
mere hope ; although he did not hesitate at displaying spurious 
liberality when certain his sprat would bring a whale to 
land. 

Out of his clerkly earnings, Audley set apart six shillings a 
week for food, but it was very seldom he had to disburse so 
much, generally contriving to save more than half of it by 
good management. He used to meet his master’s clients 
every morning at an inn in Fetter Lane, and again at an ordi- 
nary in the middle of the day; and as he only allowed him- 
self a groat for his dinner, we infer that if he dined at all, it 
was at the expense of the clients aforesaid. This thrift and 
carefulness, and possibly the custom he brought to the house, 
made him a favorite with mine host of the Golden Lion, a 
very thriving man, who employed him to keep his books, and 
in return gave him his food and other fair acvantages. B 
this arrangement, Audley had his six shillings a week at his 
disposal, and he let it out “ until his time was out” for the 
sum of sixty pounds down. Upon the death of the innkeeper, 
Audley found himself appointed one of his executors, to 
whom a certain house passed under the will; to this house 
two acres of land were joined, but the land was claimed by a 
legatee named Killegrew. The executors resisted the claim, 
and although there was no doubt about the matter, Killegrew 
was forced to submit to be robbed, sinee he could not estab- 
lish his right to other property of greater value for want of 
evidence only Audley and his fellow-cheat could produce. 
This seems to have been Audley’s first bit of “ practice” on 
his own account. 

As soon as he had a little cash by him, he took to provid- 
ing bail for prisoners who could pay well for it, and bought 
up desperate debts, which he thought he was clever enough 
to recover. One Miller, a linen-draper, owed a merchant 
two hundred pounds, and being pressed, became a bankrupt. 
The creditor gladly sold the debt te Audley for forty pounds, 
who then went to the draper, and agreed to lend him fifty 
pounds under a formal contract that Miller should, within 
two years of his re-establishment in business, discharge both 
the old and new debt by paying “a penny doubled” upon 
the first day of each month for twenty successive months. 
Miller opened his shop again; when the time of grace ex- 
pired, Audley appeared to claim his due, receiving his first 
instalment of one penny upon the 1st of October 1608 ; vpon 
the 1st of November he received twopence; on the Ist of 
December, fourpence; and so went on until February came 
round, when his debtor became suddenly aware of the trap 
into which he had fallen, and paid Audley five hundred 
pounds to cancel the bond ; and doubtless congratulated him- 
self at getting out of his bad bargain at that sacrifice, seeing 
if he had gone on doubling his penny, he would have had to 
find no less than £2,184 upon the first of the twentieth month, 
while Audley would have altogether received £4,369 for his 
ninety pounds. 

By the time his engagement with the clerk of the Comp- 
ter came to an end, Audley was ready to set up in business 
for himself. Reserved and close in manner, sparing of words, 
decent in dress, well known to those wkom it concerned asa 
shrewd, capable man, he had no lack of clients; and, bein 
an adept in the technicalities of the law, he was both able an 
willing to make his skill that way profitable, by taking ad- 
van of the ignorance and carelessness of those with whom 
he had to deal. Sometimes he would join with others ina 
mercantile venture, and when he did so, he never failed to 
reap the best part of the profit, “so vexing his partners, that 
they would rather forego their right, than undergo a suit 
with him.” He supplied an indigent man of quality with 
six hundred pounds, for which he was to receive an annuity 
of ninety-six pounds fora term of nineteen years—the annuity 
being made payable balf-yearly, and charged upon an estate 
worth some eight hundred a year. Before the term expired, 
the borrower died; his heir neglected to py Audley upon 
the appointed day, and he at once obtained execution upon 
the property ; “and so, for six hundred pounds, in forfeiture 
and one way and another, he gained five thousand pounds.” 
He bought another estate for thirteen thousand four hundred 
pounds, sold a portion of the timber upon it for three thou- 
sand pounds, and then, parcelling the land into thirty-two 
lots, disposed of the whole in less than twelve months, clear- 
ing at the end just six thousand five hundred — by the 
transaction. Finding dealing in land so profitable, Audley 
took much pains to make himself hail-fellow with the stew- 
ards of landed gentlemen, that he —_. them, 
upon the necessities of their masters. For example: one of 








these false servants let Audley into the secret that his mae-| 
ter’s affairs were in such a state, that in a year or two he} 
would be compelled to turn a part of his property into cash. 
Acting on the money-lender’s advice, the steward so managed 
matters that when the time came, and Audley appeared as 
the would-be purchaser, the ill-served land-owner’s books 
showed a rental so much below that actually received, that 
Audley obtained the land for four thousand pounds less than 
its fair worth; and he and the steward shared the plunder 
between them, afterwards compounding with their con- 
sciences by putting half the above sum in the pocket of their 


victim, by treating another of his estates in the reverse 
fashion, and cheating somebody else into buying it at that 
much above its true value. Like the typical ankee, the 


Great Audley gloried in his knavish tricks. When a bor- 


rower, aghast at his extortionate demands, exclaimed: 
“What, du you not intend to use a conscience?” he an- 
swered: “ 


y, sir, I do hereafter; we moneyed men must 
balance accounts. If you do not pay me, you cheat me; but 
if ysu do, I cheat your lordship!” When reproached with 
having victimised some unfortunate clergyman, he justified 
himself on the ground that “the little a man hath of a 
mae a man’s is better than if he had all the riciues of the 
ungodly.” 

is next mcve was to take chambers in the Temple, and 
set his active scriveners at work to bring the heedless scape- 
graces abounding in that quarter into his clutches. “ Nor 
were the youngsters so needy as he was ready to furnish 
them with money—sometimes with a courteous violence 
forcing upon them more than they desired, provided the se- 
curity was good, and the advantage great.” In a friendly 
way, he would advise spendthrifts to get rid of the — 
gling outlying parts of their estates, which they would hardly 
miss ; and if they took his disinterested advice, he was always 
ready to buy their lands at half their value; “and when the 
poor gentleman had, with his money, stopped one gap of 
prodigality, he would open another; and now the principal, 
the usury, the — upon usury, swelled the debt until the 
estate was sold; and then the old man knew that when half 
the estate was gone, the gallant would live as if he enjoyed 
the whole, and then, amazingly cunningly, he would put 
him upon such projects in hope of recovery as were sure to 
bring utter ruin.” 

Out of his ill-gotten gains, Audley bought a place in the 
Court of Wards for three thousand pounds, in which he is 
credited with doing some good, fora consideration, of course, 
by taking sundry heirs under his protection, and thwarting 
certain great persons who would have made preys of them 
—the relatives of the said heirs being evidently believers in 
the wisdom of setting a thief to catch a thief; but the chief 
use Audley made of his official position was to practise the 
art of simony made easy. We are told that although the 
three honorable persons who presided over the Court of 
Wards looked upon all livings falling to their disposal in a 
proper manner as livings to be given to worth, not wealth, 
yet Audley “ made great advantage of such things, that in 
vain did those masters throw away the bribes which this ser- 
vant might catch at their first rebound, yea, before ever they 
came to the ground. He had the best way for the clean 
conveyance of simony of any man in England, so that the 
ways of simony which were used in the ancient times were 
but bungling to his cunning contrivance ;” his argument in 
defence being, that if the bye could conscientiously pay 
money for their benefices, he could as conscientiously receive 
it. hat a gold mine his office proved to him may be 
guessed by his answer to one who inquired its annual value 


—=——_ 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THK AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ LADY AUDLEY’'S SECRE',” EG. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XLI.—CAUGBT IN 4 TRAP. 


It was dusk when Clarissa’s carriage drove into the Rue du 
Chevalier Bayard—the dull gray gloaming of February—and 
the great bell of Notre Dame was booming five. She had 
been paying visits of duty, talking banalities in fashionable 
drawing-rooms, and she was weary. She seemed to breathe 
a new life as she approached her brother's dwelling. Here 
there would be the free reckless utterance of minds that har- 
monised, of souls that sympathised :—instead of stereotyped 
little scraps of gossip about the great world, or urid discus- 
sion of new plays and famous opera-singers. 

She did not stop to ask any questions of the complacent 
ewe It was not her habit to do se. She had never yet 

ailed to find Austin, or Austin’s wife, at home at this hour. 

She went swiftly up the darksome staircase, where never a 
lamp was lighted to illumine the stranger, only an. occasional 
candle thrust out of a doorway by some friendly hand. In 
the dusk of this particular evening there was not so much as 
a epee 

he outer door was ajar—not such an uncommon thing as 
to occasion any surprise to Clarissa. She pushed itopen and 
went in, across a dingy lobby some four feet square, on which 
abutted the kitchen, and into the salon. This was dark and 
empty; but one of the folding-doors leading into the paint- 
ing-room was open, and she saw the warm glow of the fire 
shining on the old Flemish cabinets and the brazen chande- 
lier. That glow of firelight had a comfortable look after the 
desolation and darkness of the salon. 

She went into the painting-room. There was a tall figure 
standing by one of the windows, looming gigantic through 
the dusk—a figure she knew very well, but not Austin’s. 
She looked quickly round the room, “ee to see her 
brother lounging by the chimneypiece, or wandering about 
somewhere in his desultory way; but there was no one else, 
= that tall figure by the window. 

he silence and emptiness of the place, and Ais presence, 
startled her a little. 
Re = > ~ ataaaaaaas Mr. Fairfax,” she said. “Isn’t Austin 
ere ?” 

“ Not at this moment. How do you co, Mrs. Granger ?” 
and they shook hands. So commonplace a meeting might 
almost have disappointed the sentimental porter. 

“ And Bessie ?” Clarissa asked. 

“She too is out of the way for the moment,” replied 
George Fairfax, glancing out of the window. “ You came in 
your carriage, I suppose, Mrs. pon ode If you'll excuse me 
for a moment, I’l] just run and see if—if Austin has come in 
again.” 

He went way ow of the room and downstairs, not to 
look for Austin Lovel, who was on his way to Brussels by 
this time, but to tell Mrs. Granger’s coachman she had no 
farther use for the carriage, ani would not be home to din- 
ner. The man looked a little surprised at this order, but 
Mr. Fairfax’s tone was too peremptory to be unauthorised; 
so he drove homeward without hesitation. 

Clarissa was seated in her favorite easy-chair, looking pen- 
sively at the wood-fire, when George Fairfax came back. 
She Boe his returning footsteps, and the sharp click of a 
key turning in the outer door. This sound set her wonder- 
ing. What door was that being locked, and by whom? 

ir. Fairfax came into the painting-room. It was the crisis 








—that it might be worth some thousands to the holder if he 
would go to heaven as soon as he died, twice as much if he 
would go to purgatory, and nobody could tell how much if 
he wou!d adventure to hell! When the Court of Wards was 
abolished, he said it was like losing a member, while ordi- 
nary losses were as the shaving of his beard, which would 
grow faster for the operation. 

Mammon’s pirates often sail under a religious flag, and 
unscrupulous seekers after riches, who would fain seem the 
things they are not, are found helping to build churches and 
chapels, and heading charitable subscription lists. Audley, 
equally sensible of the value of appearances, was able to 

opt a less expensive plan. “He took care to accompany 
himself with some grave and reverend divine to his dying 
day, from which, if he gained not piety, le gained the repute 
of it. You should see in his chamber a large Bible upon the 
table, and ‘ Bishop Andrews’ Sermons,’ and, if you surprised 
him not, you might find him busy with one or the other.” 
He was a regular church-goer, although he professed to be 
scandalised at the extravagant notions of clergymen who 
desired to enjoy incomes of hundreds a year, when fifty or 
sixty pounds might suffice any honest man to buy meat, 
drink, clothes, and a few books. 

Although he never parted with a penny without getting his 
pennyworth for it, Audley, while very economical in his per- 
sonal habits, was not exactly miserly. He always dressed 
well, according to the fashion of the time. ‘“ The best is best 
cheap,” was his motto; therefore his clothes were always of 
the best material, and particularly clean, for he held that dust 
and dirt were more harmful than honest wear, and that the 
best husbandry was to have a variety of all sorts of clothes, 
so that he might have his choice for wear, and all be kept 
clean and handsome. His servants he kept upon board- 
— and never wasted any corrective words upon them; 
if they did not suit him, he discharged them. Acting up to 
his maxim, that the best compost to manure the ground was 
the dust from the master’s shoes, he trusted little to under- 
lings,-so that a thrifty fellow who had served him for thirty 
years complained he had been unable to lay by more than 
four hundred pounds. His servants, we may be sure, were 
not kept for show; and he was much disgusted with one of 
his clients, who never came to borrow money but he brought 
a large retinue with him—hired for the occasion. This gen- 
tleman being rather too polite one day at parting, Audley 
stopped him with: “Spare your compliments, sir, for I dare- 
say I shall soon see you again; but let me salute your ser- 
vants, whom I shall never see more!’ This was an extra- 
ordinary outbreak on the money-lender’s part, for it was a 
favorite saying with him, that “ he who would lose his friend 
for a jest deserves to die a beggar in the bargain, although 
ame think their conceits like mustard—not goad except they 

ite.” 

If mere success in accumulating wealth entitles a man to 
be called “ great,” Audley certainly deserved the epithet, for 
although he died possessed of less than a million, he was un- 
wo mae | one of the richest men of his time; andif we 
make allowance for the change in the value of money, few 
Englishmen have left as large a fortune behind them; and 
it is to be hoped few may be able to do so, if they can find no 
honester means to such an end than the way to be rich 
_e to the practice of the Great Audley.—Chambers’s 

ou a 


of his life, he told himself. If he failed to obtain some pro- 
mise from her to-night—some definite pledge of his future 
happiness—he could never hope to succeed. 

“ Time and I against any two,” he said to himself some- 
times in relation to this business. He had been content to 
bide his time; but the golden opportunity had come at last. 
If he failed to-night, he failed for ever. 

“Ts he coming ?” Clarissa asked, rather anxiously. There 
was something ominous in the stillness of the place, and the 
absence of any sign of life except George Fairfax’s presence. 

“ Not immediately. Don’t alarm yourself,” he said hur- 
riedly, as Clarissa rose with a frightened look. “ There is 
nothing really wrong, only there are circumstances that I 
felt it better to break to you gently. Yet I fear 1 am an 
awkward hand at doing that, at the best. The fact is, your 
brother has jeft Paris.” 

“Left Paris!” 

“ Yes, only a couple of hours ago.” And then Mr. Fair- 
fax went on to tell the story of Austin’s departure, making as 
light of it as he could, and with no word of that letter which 
had been given him to deliver. 

The news was a shock to Clarissa. Very well did she re- 
member what her brother had told her about the probability 
of his being compelled to “cut Paris.” It had come, then, 
some new disgrace, and banished him from the city he loved 
—the city in which his talents had won for him a buddi 
reputation, that might have blossomed into fame, if he had 
only been a wiser and a better man. She heard George Fair 
fax in silence, her head bowed with shame. This man was 
her brother, and she loved him so dearly, 

“Do you know where they have gone?” she asked at 
ast. 

“To Brussels. He may do very well there, no doubt, if 
he w'll only keep himself steady—turn his back upon the 
rackety society he is so fond of—and work hcnestly at his 
art. It is a place where they can live more cheaply, too, than 
they could here.” 

‘“T am so sorry they are gone without a word of parting 
It must have been very sudden.” 

“Yes. I believe the necessity for the journey arose quite 
suddenly ; or it may have been hanging over your brother for 
along time, and he may have shut his eyes to the fact until 
the last moment. He is such a fellow for taking things 
easily. However, he did not enter into explanations with 
me.’ 

“ Poor Austin! What a wretched life!” 

Clarissa rose and moved slowly towards the folding-doors 
George Fairfax stopped her at the threshold, and quietly 
eheand the door. 

“ Don’t go yet, Clarissa. I want to speak to you.” 

His tone told her what was coming—the scene in the con- 
servatory was to be acted over again. This was the first 
time they had been actually alone since that too-well-remem- 
bered night. 

She drew herself up haughtily. A Wwoman’s weakness 
makes her desperate in such a cape as this. 


_ 


“T have no time to talk now, Mr. Fairfax. 1 am going 
home.” 
“Not yet, Clarissa. I have waited a long time for this 


chance.™ 4 am determined to say my say.” 
“ ¥ou will not compel me to listen to you?” 





j. Compel is a very hard word, I heseech you to hear me, 
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My future life depends on what I have to say, and on your 
answer.” * 
“4 cannot hear a word! I will not remain a moment! 
“The door yonder is locked, Clarissa, and the key in my 
ket. Brutal, you will say. The circumstances of our 
ives have left me no option. I have watched and waited 
for such an opportunity as this; and now, Clarissa, you 
shall hear me. jo you remember that night in the orchard, 
when you drove me away by your coldness and obstinacy ¢ 
And yet you loved me! “You have owned it since. Ab, my 
darling, how I have hated myself for my dulness that night ! 
—bated myself for not having seized youin my arms, if need 
were, and carried you off to the end of the world to make 
ou my wife. What a fool and craven I must have been to 
be put off so easily !” 

“Nothing can be more foolish than to discuss the past, 
Mr. Fairfax,” replied Clarissa, in a low voice that trembled 
a little. “You bave made me do wrong more than once in 
my lite. There must be anend of this. What would my 
husband tuink, if he could hear you? what would he think 
of me for listening to you? Let me pass, if you please, and 
God grant that we may never meet again after to-night!” 

“God grant that we may never part, Clarissa! O, my 
love, my love, for pity’s sake be reasunable! We are not 
Children to play fast and loose with our iives. You love me, 
Clary. No sweet-spoken sentences, no stereotyped denials, 
will convince me. You love me, my darling, and the world 
is all before us. I have mapped-ou' our future; no sorrow 
or discredit shall ever come nigh you—trust a lover's fore- 
sight for that. Whatever difficulties may lie in our pathway 
are difficulties that I will face and conquer—alone. You 
have only to forget that-you have ever been Daniel Granger's 
wife, ond leave Paris with me to-night.” 

“ Mr. Fairfax! are you mad ?” 

“Never more reasonable—never so much in earnest. 
Come with me, Clarissa. It is not a sacrifice that I ask from 
you: [offer you a release. Do you think there is any virtue 
or beayty io your present life, or any merit in continuing it? 
From first to last, your existence isa lie. Do you think a 
wedding-1ing redeeis the honor of a woman who sells her- 
self for money? There is no slavery more degrading than 
the bondage of such an alliance.” 

“ Open the door, Mr. Fairfax, and let me go!” 

His reproaches stupg her to the quick; they were so bit- 
terly true. 

“Not till you have heard me, my darling—not till you 
have Lear me out.” 

His tone changed all at once, softening into ineffable ten- 
derness. He told her of his love with words of deeper pas- 
sion than he bad ever spoken yet—words that went home to 
the heart that loved him. For a moment, listening to that 
impassioned pleading, it seemed to Clarissa that this verily 
was life indced—that to be so loved was in itself alone the 
perfect joy and fulness of existence, leaving nothing more 
to be desired, making shame as nothing in the balance. In 
thut one moment the guilty heart was well-nigh yielding; 
the bewilJered brain could scarcely maintain the conflict ot 
thougut and feeling. Then suddenly this mental agony 
changed to a strange wulness, a mist rose between Clarissa 
and the eager face of her lover.. She was nearer fainting 
than she bad ever been in her life before. 

George Fairfax saw her face whiten, and the slender figure 
totter ever so slightly. In a moment a strong arm was round 
her. The weary head sank on his shoulder. 

“My darling,” he whispered, “why not leave Paris to- 
night? It cannot be too soon. Your husband is away. We 
shall have a start of two or three days, and avoid all risk of 
pursuit.” 

“Not quite,” said a voice close behind him; and looking 
round, George Fairfax saw one of the folding doors open, 
and Daniel Granger standing on the threshold. The locked 
outer door had availed the traitor nothing. Mr. Granger 
had come upstairs with the porter, who carried a bunch of 
duplicate keys in his rocket. 

Clarissa gave a sudden cr, which rose in the next instant 
to a sbrill scream. Two men were struggling in the door- 
way, grappling each other savagely for one dreadful minute 
of confusion and agony. Then one fell heavily, his head 
crashing against the angle of the doorway, and lay at full 
le , with his white face looking up to the ceiling. 

his was George Fairfax. 

Clarissa threw herself upon her knees beside the prostrate 
figure, 

Se ceorge | George !” she cried piteously. 

It was the first time she had ever uttered his Christian 
name, except in her dreams; and yet it came to her lips as 
naturally in that moment of supreme agony as if it had been 
their everyday utterance. 

“George! George!” she cried again, bending down to 
gaze at the white blank face dimly visible in the firelight; 
and then, with a still sharper anguish, “ He is dead !” 

The sight of that kneeling figure, the sound of that 
piteous imploring voice, was well-nigh madderizg to Daniel 
Granger. He caught his wife by the arm, and dragged her 
up from her knees with no tender band. 

“You bave killed him,” she said, 

*J hope 1 have.” 

Whutever latent passion there was in this man’s nature 
was at White heat now. An awful fury possessed him. He 
seemed transformed by the intensity of bisanger. His bulky 
figure rose tailer; his full Bray eyes shone with a pitiless 
light under the straight stern brows. 

“ Yes,” he said, “I hope I have killed your lover.” 

“My lover!” 

“Your lover—the man with whom you were to have left 
Paris to-night. Your lover—the man you have met in this 
convenient rendezvous, day after day for the last two months. 
Your lover—the man you loved befote you did me the honor 
to accept the use of my fortune, and whom you have loved 
ever since.” = 

“Yes,” cried Clarissa, with @ wild hysterical laugh, “my 
lover! You are right I am the most miserable woman 
upon earth, for 1 love him.” 

“Iam glad you do not deny it. Stand out of the way, if 
you please, and let me see if Ihave killed him.” 

‘bbere were a pair of half-burned wax-candles on the wan- 
telpiece. Mr. Granger lighted one of them, and then knelt 
down beside the prostrate figure with the candle in his 
hand. George Fairfax had given no sign of life as yet. 
There had not been so much a a groan, 

He opened his enemy’s weisicout, and laid his hand above 
the region of the heart. Yes, there was life still—a dull 
beating. The wretch was not dead. 

While be knelt thus, with his hand upon Gecrge Fairfax’s 
heart, & massive chain, loosened from its moorings, fell across 
his wrist. Attached to the chain there was a locket—a large 
gold locket with a diamond cross—one of the ornaments 
thet Danie] Granger had given to his wife, 








He remembered it well. It was a very trifle among the 
ifts he had showered upon her; but he remembered it well. 
f this had been the one solitary gem he had given to his 

wife, he could not have been quicker to recognise it, or more 
certain of its identity. 

He took it in the palm of his hand and touched the spring, 
holding the candie still in the other hand. The locket flew 
open, and he saw the ring of silky brown hair and the in- 
scription, “ From Clarissa. 

e looked up at his wife with a smile—such a smile! 

“You might have aftorded your lover something better 
than a secondhand souvenir,” he said. 

Clarissa’s eyes wandered from the still white face, with its 
et closed eyes, only to rest for a moment on the unlucky 
ocket. 

“T gave that to my sister-in-law,” she said indifferently. 
“Heaven only knows how he came by it.” And then, ina 
different tone, she asked, “* Why don’t you do something for 
wy a don’t you fetch some one? Do you want him 
to die ?” 

“Yes. Do you think am thing less than his death would 
satisfy me? Don’t alarm yvurself; Iam not going to kill 
him. I was quite ready to do it just now in hot blood. But 
he is safe enough now. What good would there be in mak- 
ing an end of him ? There are two of you in it.” 

“ You can kill me, if you like,” said Clarissa. “ Except for 
my child’s sake, I have little wish to live.” 

“For your child’s sake!” echoed her husband scornfully. 
“Do you think there is anything in common between my 
son and you, after to-night?” 

He dropped the locket on George Fairfax’s breast with a 
contemptuous gesture, as if he had been throwing away a 
handful of dirt. That folly had cost dearly enough. 

“T’ll go and fetch some one,” he said. “Don’t let your 
distraction make you forget that the man wants all the air he 
can yet. You had better stand —— from him.” 

Clarissa obeyed mechanically. She stood a little way off, 
staring at that lifeless figure, while Daniel Granger went to 
fetch the porter. The house was large, and at this time in 
the evening for the most part untenanted, and Austin’s paint- 
ing-room was over the arched carri way. Thus it 
tappened that no one had heard that fall of George Fairfax’s. 


Mr. Granger explained briefly that the gentleman had had 
a fall, and was stunned—would the porter fetch the nearest 
doctor? The man looked at him rather suspiciously, The 
lovely lady’s arrival in the gloaming; a locked door; this 
middle-aged Englishman’s eagerness to get into the rooms; 
and now a fall; and the young Englishman is disabled. The 
leaf out of a romance began to assume a darker aspect. 
There had been murder done, perhaps, up yonder. The por- 
ter’s comprehensive vision surveyed the things that might be 
—the house fallen into evil repute by reason of this crime. 
and bereft of lodgers. The porter was an elderly man, an 
did not care to shift his househuld gods. 

“What have they come to do up there?” he asked. “I 
think I had better fetch the sergent de ville.” 

“ You are quite at liberty to do that, tea you bring a 
doctor along with him,” replied Daniel Granger coolly, and 
then turned on his heel and walked upstairs again. 

He roamed through the empty rooms with the candle in 
his hand until he found a bottle of water, some portion of 
which he dashed into his enemy’s face, kneeling by his side 
to do it, but with a cool off-hand air, as if he were reviving a 
dog, and that a Jog upon which he set no value. 

a a Fairfax opened his eyes, very slowly, and groaned 
jou 

“ O God, my head!” he said. “ What a blow!” 

He had a sensation of lying at the bottom of a steep hill— 
on a sharp inclined plane, as it were, with his feet uppermost 
—a sense of suffocation, too, as if his throat had been full of 
blood. There seemed to him to be blood in his eyes also ; 
aud he could only see things in a dim cloudy way—a room— 
what room he could not remember—one candle ng on the 
mantelpiece, and the light of an on fire. 

_ Of the things that had —— to him immediately be- 
fore that struggle and that fall, he had, for the time being, no 
memory. But by slow degrees it dawned upon him that this 
was Austin Lovel’s painting-room. 

“ Where the devil are you, Austin?” he asked impatiently. 
“Can’t you pick a fellow up?” 

A grasp stron than ever Austin Lovel’s had been, 
dragged him to his feet, and half led, half pushed him into 
the nearest chair. He sat there, staring blankly before him. 
Clarissa had moved away from him, and stood amid the deep 
shadows at the other end of the studio, waiting for her doom. 
It seemed to her to matter very little what that doom should 
be. Perfect ruin had come upon her. 

The porier came in presently with a doctor—a little old 
9 Mae eg man, who wore spectacles, and had an ancient 

dering manner not calculated to inspire beholders with 
“ great belief in his capacity. 

e bowed to Mr. Granger in an old-fashioned ceremonious 
way, and went over to the patient. 

“A fall, I believe you say, monsieur ?” he said. 

“ Yes, a fall. He struck his head against the angle of that 
doorway.” 

M1. Granger 
the eyes from his clenched fist which had felled George Fair- 
fax—a blow sent straight out from the pow shoulder. 

™ Fa was no seizure—no fit of any kind, I hope?” 

“ 0. 

The patient had recovered himself considerably by this 
time, and twitched his wrist rather impatiently from the little 
doctor’s timid p. ° 

“T am well enough now,” he said in a thick voice. “ There 
was no occasion to send for a medical man. I stumbled at 
ed doorway yonder, and knocked my head in falling—that’s 
all.” 

The Frenchman was manipulating Mr. Pairfax’s cranium 
with cautious fingers. 

“There is a considerable swelling at the back of the skull,” 
he said. ‘ But there oppor to have been another blow on 
the forehead. There is a puffiness, and a slight abrasion of 


the 

Mr. Fairfax extricated his head from this —e- agh 
standing up suddenly, out of reach of the small doctor. He 
staggered a little as he rose to his feet, but recovered himself 
after a moment or so, and stood firmly enough, with his hand 
resting on =e of the = aaa a 

” ou Ww good enough to t way of fee,” 
he said, slipping a Sapéison into he doctor's io I need 
give you no farther trouble.” 

The old man looked rather ly from Mr. Fairfax 
to Mr. Granger, and then back again. There was something 
queer in the business evidently, but a napoleon was a na’ 
leon, and his fees were neitber nor numerous. He 

ed fi behind his hand, @ little, and then 
with a sliding slipped from the room. 








omitted to state that it was a blow between | of 


The porter lingered, determined to see the end of the 
romance, at any rate. 

It was not long. 

“ Are you ready to come away ?” Daniel Granger asked his 
wife, in a cold stern voice. And then, turning to George 
Fairfax, he said, “ You know where to find me, sir, when you 
= . —_ - score between us.” 

. upon you to-morrow morning, Mr. Granger.” 

Clarissa looked at George Fairfax piteously for a ano eal 
——e if he had been much hurt—if there was any dan- 

r to be feared from the effects of that crushing fall. Never 

or an instant of her life had she meant to be false to her 
husband ; but she loved this man; and her secret being dis- 
covered now, she deemed that the bond between her and 
Daniel Granger was broken. She looked at George Fairfax 
with that brief yearning look, just long enough to see that he 
was deadly pale; and then left the room with her husband, 
obeying him mechanically. They went down the darksome 
staircase, Which had wn so familiar to Clarissa, out into 
the empty street. There was a hackney carriage waiting 
near the archwuy—the carriage that had brought Mr. Gran- 


ger. 
He put his wife into it without a word, and took his 
seat opposite to her; and so they drove home, in profound 


silence. 
(To be continued.) 
————>—_—__ 


THE WORLD AND THE WORLD. 
BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


If all the world must see the world 
As the world the world hath seen, 

Then it were better for the world 
That the world had never been. 


Yet if the world would see the world 
the world the world might see, 
Then a happier world than this old world 
Perhaps could never be. 


Oh, world that lives upon the world! 
You travel far too slow ! 
Oh world! green grave of all the world, 
How wondrous swift you go. 
—_ 2 ___ 
MY DEAD CLIENT. 


A Story Told by the Ghost of a Barrister, Who Had the 
Ghost of a Business. 


BY SIR C. L. YOUNG, BART. 


Sitting alone in my chambers, I have dismissed my clerk— 
there —— no chance of clients calling at this late hour; 
and, indeed, I myself ought to be off westward, but I sit, 
dreamily gazing into the glowing embers—my mind wander- 
ing to other scenes, and to times long past. There is a great 
wind out of doors; and it is howling and roaring in the 
chimney. It rushes in violent gusts across the Thames, 
which is now as rough as a little sea; and seems to spend its 
force upon the Temple, as if the spirits of broken-hearted 
suitors, victims to forged evidence, disappointed lawyers, un- 
just judges, were abroad upon the blast, endeavoring to wreak 
their ee upon the piles of buildings they so diligently 
haunted in their lives. 

Why do I still sit here? I gy, me From no love for 
my gloomy chambers, assuredly. The fact is, I have nothing 
particular to do this evening, and I have fallen into a reverie ; 
old faces and old scenes are crowding upon my memory— 
bright eyes and golden hair—low whispers and soft hands! 
Ah! I know no such things nowadays; but it is sadly plea- 
sant to remember them. Pleasanter, perhaps, to sit here 
thinking of them than to be fighting my way along the gusty 
streets towards the club, for my solitary er; with the 
oa afterwards, of a lonely evening in my lodgings. 

ime was, when I hoped my evenings were not to be tor 
ever lonely--when I looked upon one fair young face, and 
thought the eyes looked more than kindly at me. But that 
hope soon passed, and it has never come agains and I de not 
think it ever will. 

A knock at the door—a soft, solitary knock. Who can 
that be? Was I mistaken? No! there it is in. I rise 
hurriedly, and go to the door—open it; outside is standing 
the figure of a woman. I can hardly see her, as the passage 
is but dimly lighted. 

“Ts this Mr. Grantley’s place ?” 

“Yes. Iam Mr. Grantley. What is it?” 

“T wish to speak to you fora moment. I am afraid Ihave 
not come at the right time; but please let me speak io you 
for a moment.” 

There is a hurried earnestness in her manner; and I admit 
her, close the outer door, and place a chair for her by the fire. 
Now I can see her plainly: apparently a young woman, but 
her face is ma’ by sorrow and suffering. She is plainly 
dressed; but I take her to bea lady. For a few moments 
she sits silently gazing into the fire. Does she see there any 
the scenes that I have been gazing at? I wonder, 
vacantly. 

“Mr. Grantley, I will tell you shortly why I am here. 
Gome years ago, you were intimately acquainted with George 


“I was indeed. Poor fellow !—if you could tell me where 
he is now, you would indeed be welcome.” 

“ You also knew Denis Hilton ?” 

“ Yes, I did.” 

2 . you as anxious to know where He is at this mo- 
ment?” 

“T cannot say I am. one eo 3 existed between us once. 
His conduct broke that friendship in such a manner, that it 
can never be renewed.” 

“T know it. He slandered you, Mr. Grantley.” 

“Pardon me. It can hardly be for the purpose of remind- 
ing me of unhappy circumstances, now long past, that you— 
a ect stran, @ to me thus?” 

* No, it is not. I have come here to entrust you with some- 
thing. I have heard your name mentioned often; and I 
know that you are an upright and honest man, and I may 
trust you.” 

“Before you go any farther, I 
have not yet told me who you are. 

“ There is not the slightest need that you should know my 
name. I hate my name—it shall not pass my lips unneces- 
sarily. The favor that I am about to ask of you is a very 
slight one at present ; and I believe that you will not refuse 
me. 


must remind you that you 


“ You - about not = natiesome. Is a snrenten 
ablesthat I should you co n me—if I may not 
ask who you are?” 
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“T confide in you because from what I have heard of you 
it is no use to ask when or where—” she breaks in, 
hurriedly, as she sees the question in my face—* from what 1 
have heard of you, I believe that you will faithfully comply 
with my request.” 

She rom her chair, and gathers her shawl about her, 
as if to go out into the stormy night again. 

, Ky Ld is it? What is this request you so strangely make 
Oo me ?” 

— her pocket she draws out what seems to be a letter, 
sealed. 

“Take this packet. When you next see me in thisroom— 
but not before—open it, read the contents, and then act as 
your honest conscience bids you.” 

I take the packet, mechanically. She adds nothing more; 
and, in a moment or two, I am alone again in my chambers, 
peering into the embers as before. 

Iam more than ever Cisinclined to move. What can there 
be inside this mysterious packet? I must put it away care- 
fully. Have I ever seen this woman before? No, I cannot 
recall her features, And then, what can she know of George 
Marr and Denis Hilton? We were all three ‘at college 
together, and at one time were great friends. But that is a 
long while ago. Denis and I did not continue friends; for 
upon one occasion—the particulars of which there is no 
necessity for me to mention now—his conduct was such that 
high words passed between us, and our intimacy came to an 
end. But Denis had great influence over George Marr, and 
they continued to be as much together as before. The con- 
sequence was that Denis Hilton prejudiced George against me 
—or, at all events, succeeded in keeping him away from me 
—though George and I had at one time been inseparable. It 
is three years ago now, nearly, since I last saw Marr; and I 
have heard that he has left England, having got into some 
= difficulties, the exact nature of which I never 
earned. Ah, George! why did you not come to me, as you 
would have done in old times? Why did you not confide 
your misfortunes to me, and see whether I could not help you 
out of them! Well, well; it’s no use thinking about that 
now. What is Denis Hilton doing with himself, I wonder? 
T hear his name occasionally in connection with turf matters; 
but, from what I have heard at the club, I don’t think his 
reputation stands very high. A sullen, evil-tempered man, 
who breaks out now and then into gay and boisterous spirits ; 
but that is only when he has had plenty to drink. No one 
likes him—no one calls him friend. 

I really must go now. Staring at the red hot coals, and 
mentally surveying the past, may be very useful employ- 
ae but exhausted nature requires to be restored: I must go 
to dinner. 


The months passed on. Summer came, and my gloomy 
chambers positively became somewhat cheerful; but in pro- 
portion as they grew cheerful, I grew restless; for 1 had had 
enough of reading and writing, and was longing for a_holi- 
day. The packet given me by my mysterious client still re- 
mained safely where I had deposited it, and I believe I had 
almost forgotten all about it; and, indeed, whenever I did 
think of it, I endeavored to satisfy myself that it was quite 
—- the woman who had given it me was only some 

armless lunatic, who had been acquainted, in her sane days, 
with Marr and Hilton. 

I was going to pass three months upon the Continent with 
an vld Oxford friend of mine; and the morning before our 
departure I was busy packing up, and my travelling com- 
panion was in my sitting-room, consulting “ Murray” and the 
continental “ Bradshaw.” I was in the bed-room, which 
communicated with the sitting-room, and the door was open. 
Suddenly, my friend called out— 

“T say, Grantley, do you ever study the second column of 
the Times?” 

“Of course [ do; but I have not had time to look at it this 
morning.” 

“Do you remember Marr, who was at Oxford with us?” 

“Yes—to be sure,” I reply, entering the room. “ What 
about him ?” 

“T see he is advertised for. Listen. 

“* £100 REwARD.—The above reward will be given to any 
person or persons who can give such information as will lead 
to the discovery of George Marr, son of the late Colonel 
Thomas Marr, of Marr Court, in the county of Gloucester. 
The said George Marr was last seen in London, in November, 
three years ago, and has not been heard of since. It is sup- 
posed that he has emigrated to America or Australia. The 
same reward will be given on satisfactory proof of the death 
of the said George Marr. All communications to be addressed 
to Messrs. Bingley and Bell, solicitors, Gray’s Inn.’” 


“I know that firm,” I said. “I should like to ask some 
questions about this. Marr was a great friend of mine, as you 
remember.” 

I managed to find time, in the course of that afternoon, to 
call in at Gray’s Inn, and I saw Mr. Bell. From him I 
learned that George Marr’s elder brother was dead; and as 
he left no issue, the estate devolved on George— failing him, 
to a cousin; and this cousin was naturally rather anxious to 
know whether George wasaliveor not. Private inquiries 
had been made fruitlessly in all directions; but it was hoped 
that some information might be obtained by means of the ad- 
vertisement which had appeared that morning in the Times. 
and had been sent for insertion in American and colonial 


Well we went abroad to spend our holidays ; and so plea- 
santly did the time pass, that the long vacation seemed un- 
commonly short; but, as wh:t we did and where we went 
have nothing to do with the main point of this story, I must 
come at once to the day of return to England. 

It was the last day of October. The autumn of that parti- 
cular year broke up hurriedly, and winter seemed to be 
already upon us; and when we arrived at Calais, the weather 
was so stormy that some doubt was expressed as to the pos- 
sibility of the mail boat crossing the Channel: However, we 
hurried on board—those of the passengers, that is, who had 
no time to spare, and were bound to be in London that eve- 
ning; many stayed behind, intending to wait for calmer 
weather. I think we were nearly four hours crossing—the 
wind and sea increasing in their fury; and when we were 
safely in harbor at Dover, the storm rose to a hurricane. 
Many persons had gathered together on the pier and quays, 
waiting to see the boat come in. As I was walking towards 
the railway station, I particularly noticed one figure in the 
crowd. It was a man closely muffled up, who, I observed, 
was continually glancing first over one shoulder and then 
over the other, as if to see if anybody was following him. 
His face was a peculiar one, and it seemed not unfamiliar to 
me. I heard him ask a custom-house officer what he thought 
about the weather, and would it Jerrent the night mail from 
crossing? The Custom-House officer merely replied that the 
weather was about as bad as it could be, and that the boat 





would cross if the Captain thought it could be conein safety. 

It was not till I was comfortably seated in a corner of tae 

railway carriage, and half-way to town, that I remembered to 

whom that face belonged. It was Denis Hilton that I had 

_ a evidently intending to cross over that night 
@. 

n that night the storm raged on. The papers, the next 
morning, were full of accounts of t damage that had been 
done by the violence of the wind; and its fury had not mo- 
derated when I walked down to my chambers. : 

I was busily engage¢ in the perusal of a case which had 
been sent for my opinion, when I fancied I heard the sound 
of a confused murmuring, and of many footsteps upon the 
staircase. A minute or two afterwards there was a lurching 
at my door. It was opened by my clerk. I heard a whisper- 
ing outside, and then my clerk came hurriedly into my room, 
with a horrified expression on his face, and said— 

“Tt is the Thames police, sir—they have brought some- 
thing for you to see.” 

“ Let them bring it in,” I answered, rather astonished. 

Great Heaven! What's this? Four men bring in a 
stretcher, upon which is ying something covered oe 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” said one of the men. “ We found 
this here in the river this morning.” 

He partially removes the covering. 

My God! Itis the same woman who called on me some 
ten months ago, and left a packet in my charge. 

“ Why have they brought her here?” I ask. 

“ On searching her, this bit of nee turned up.” 

The man handed me a crumpled piece of paper, on which 
I could read these words: “If ever my bod should be found 
drowned, let it be taken to the chambers of Mr. Grantley, in 
the Temple. He will know what to do.” 


“ Policeman,” I began, “I have only seen this unhappy | f 


creature once in my life; and I cannot imagine—” 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” interrupted the man; “but you 
area lawyer, and you know as there must be an inquest. 
Wouldn’t it be as well to reserve anything you have to say 
for that occasion ?” 

I saw at once what the man hinted. I might be implicated 
in her death. So I merely observed— 

“ All I say is, that I have not a notion who she is, nor who 
her friends are. You had better teke the body to the usual 
place; and I shall be quite ready to attend the inquest, and 
give all the information in my power.” 

Silently the men bore away their ghastly burden, and I was 
leftalone. Now, then, to open that packet I was to read the 
next time she who had given it to me should be in my room. 
She had come to me again; and I began to suspect that I un- 
derstood the motives of my Dead Client. I took the packet 
from its place of safety, broke the seal, and read as follows :— 


“Tf you keep the promise which I shall ask you to make 
when ne this paper in your hands, you will not read this 
letter till 1am dead. If [ do not die in the manner iv which 
I firmly believe that I shall die, it is ible you may never 
read it atall; but I know what must happen, sooner or later, 
and I leave to you the task of firstavenging me. 

“You will say— What has this woman to do with me? 
Why am I to —- her?’ My answer is—You were once 
George Marr's best-loved friend. 

“ Six years ago I was a happy and light-hearted girl. All 
my future life seemed to smile upon me, and I had a happy 
home. But love came to me; and, insensibly at first, all my 
happiness faded away. It was at a small party in the country 
that I first met George Marr and Denis Hilton. Both of them 
paid me great attention ; but I liked the former and disliked 
the latter. Time ed on, and George and I grew to love 
each other; but suddenly my father took a violent prejudice 
against him; declared that George had been making love to 
me against his—my father’s—desires, and forbade him to en- 
ter the house again. So strict a watch was kept on me, that 
Ihad no chance of communicating with him; and for six 
months I saw and heard nothing of him. Then Mr. Hilton 
began to come frequently to our house; my father liked him, 
and was constantly throwing him intomy company. He was 
kind and gentle in his behavior; and sometimes he would 
talk about George, but it was in a reserved and cautious 
manner; but at last I learned from him that George was 
married. What could I do but scatter to the wind my shat- 
tered love? What couldI do but accept Denis Hilton for my 
husband, a few months afterwards, when urged passion- 
ately by him and strongly by my father? 

“T could not love him—there was something in his nature 
that prevented me from doing that; yet I strove to be a good 
and obedient wife to him; and, for a few weeks, I believe I 
was contented. But I soon discovered that he had a terrible 
propensity for drink, and though he kept a careful guard 
over himself while he was courting me—and for a short time 
after our marriage—the old habits soon came back upon him, 
and night after fe oe he would come home terribly intox- 
icated ; and when in this state he would be madly jealous 
about me, and would fancy that there was some one conc aled 
in a cupboard, or in one of the rooms, and would compel me 
to go through the house with him, and search every place. 
His dissolute courses were the cause of his losing an excellent 
appointment which he held; and consequently we became 
very poor indeed; and we had to remove from our pleasant 
quarters in Bayswater to a small house in Chelsea, close to 
the river. Denis’s manners, too, became so violent when the 
effects of drink were upon him, that we never could get a 
servant to stay with us any length of time. One day, after 
he had been particularly outrageous the night before, our two 
servants left, saying they could not stop another hour. 
Denis went out ina great rage, and I was left alone. 

“T was sitting solitary, that dark November evening— 
crying, I think—mourning for the lost happiness of earlier 
days, when there came a gentle knock at thedoor. I ran to 
open it, and there I found George Marr. 

“*George Marr!’ exclaimed. ‘ What are you come for?’ 

“*To see you, Fanny, he replied. ‘I passed you acci- 
dentally the other day. You did notsee me. I watched you 
in here. I had not time to try and see you then,asI was 
engaged. May I not come in? 

“* You can come in, if it will afford you any pleasure,’ I 
answered. ‘I should scarcely think it could do that. What 
makes you wish to see me again ?” 

“*What makes me? Oh, Fanny! I have never ceased to 
love you.’ 

“ We were now in the sitting-room. 

“* Hush, Mr. Marr. How dare you speak to me like this?’ 

a A] not, Fanny? Heaven |—you are not 
married 


“*T am—to Denis Hilton. What reason had you to sup- 


— that I should keep true to you, when you were so soon 
alse to me?’ 


“*Palse to you! Never, for an instant.” 





“* George, they told me that you were married. When I 
learned that you had so forgotten me, I abandoned all hope.’ 





“* Who told you this? 

“*My husband—Venis Hilton.’ 

“* He told av infamous life!’ 

“* Perhaps he did, but it answered his purpose,’ said another 
voice, in mocking tones, 

“Thad left the street door open, and Denis himself had 
a iu, just sober enough to understand what was 
going on 

“*T told you, Master George, he continued, ‘that you 
bo always going to have it all your own way with the 
girls.’ 

“Denis went back into the passage, and closed the front 
door; came back into the little parlor, and closed that door 
00 


a 


“* And now you think you are going to make up to the old 
love, do you?’ 

“*] say that you are ascoundrel, Denis. Icare not somuch 
for your having tricked me, as for your being her husband, 
and showing yourself before her the drunken brute you are.’ 

“*What! Say that again. Drunken brute, eh? How 
often ~~ you been here before, you Marr, when I have been 
out, e * 

“*Never, before this evening. I have been abroad. I 
never even knew that you were married.’ 

“* You lie, and I will have your life for it!’ 

“Denis sprang furiously upon him, and there was a short 
scruffie. They both fell—Denis uppermost. ‘They fell close 
Yeside the fireplace; and Denis, seizing the poker, struck 
oT Marr thrice heavily u the forehead. 

“* You'll not come again,I think,’ he muttered, savagely, 
after the last blow. 

“* What have you done, Denis? I shrieked. 
“He looked up at me, with a malignant smile upon his 


ace. 

“* You and I have killed him,’ he replied, in a low tone. 

“* Killed him!—I! Ihavedone nothing. You villain! I 
will call the police.’ 

“*No you won't, he said, rising. What had happened 
seemed to have quite sobered him. ‘Sooner than that you 
should do that, I would serve you the same. Don’t be a fool, 
Fanny—the law will believe you to be as guilty as Iam. See, 
here,’ and he took a pocket-book from George Marr’s breast ; 
‘there are plenty of bank notes inside. We are known to be 
wretchedly poor. If this is discovered, we shal! both be hung.’ 
He hissed this last word into my ear. ‘Come, we must hide 
it away.’ 

“Hung! I believed him. I believed that I should be 
thought to be his accomplice in the murder; and I feared to 
die. Oh, what a coward I have been! I have done worse 
than die every day since then; and yet—the trial! the sen- 
tence! the scaffold. 

“ All that night, nearly, we worked stealthily—at least, he 
worked, while I lay on the ground close to him; and he re- 
moved, after great difficulty, three flagstones from the floor of 
the little cellar; dug out a grave beneath; and there, at this 
moment, lies George Marr! 

“T have little more to tell. I vowed that vengeance should 
one day overtake Denis; but I dared not trust myself to do 
the task, for fear of its failing through my weakness. But I 
had often, in happy days gone by, heard George speak of you 
Mr. Grantley, as a brave and honorable man; and to you i 
commit the trust of retribution. I know that Denis fears that 
Ishall not keep the secret. I know that he meditates my 
death. I know that he will one day kill me, and throw my 
body into the Thames ; for he has often threatenedit. While 
I live, my lips are sealed. When I am dead, let justice have 
its course. “ Fanny.” 


The number of the house, and the name of the street 
where the murder was committed, were accurately given ; as 
was a definition of the spot where the remains of my poor 
friend would be found. 

The advertisements for George Marr had been fitfully 
continued; and I saw that all I had to do now was to 

lace this document in the hands of Messrs. Bingley and 
Bell. Without loss of time, I hurried off to Gray’s Inn, 
not unaware that a buttoned-up individual was following 
my foutsteps. The police, no doubt, were keeping an eye 
upon me, in consequence of the direction tbat the body 
should be brought to my chambers. 

Mr. Bell read the document attentively. 

“T see no reason to doubt the genuineness of this,” he 
said. “ We must instruct the police to watch the house at 
Chelsea, and search it ae soon as we can get a warrant; and 
then we must lay hold of this infamous Denis Hilton.” 

“ By Jove!” I exclaimed—‘“I had forgotten. I saw him 
at Dover last night. He was evidently intending to cross, but 
the rough weather prevented the mail packet from starting.” 

“Then we must stop him at once. The wind had 
scarcely abated its violence, and it is quite possible the boat 
may not have started yet.” 

We went up to the South-Eastern Railway station. There 
we learned, in a few minutes, by telegraph, that the boat had 
not yet been able to leave Dover. Mr. Bell, myself, and two 
police officers in plain clothes, went down by special train. 
Arrived at Dover, the two detectives set about their inqui- 
ries; and Mr. Bell and I walked upon the pier. The pier was 
not at that time nearly finished ; but on account of the rough- 
ness of the weather, the works were for the time suspended. 
On in front of us, towards the end, I saw a muffled figure, 
which 1 thought I recognized. 

“ There he is,” I whispered—“ there stands Denis.” 

“ And here come the detectives,” said Mr. Bell. 

They had evidently learned where they were likely to find 
the man they bad described. It was arranged between us 
that I should go up to him first; and so I walked on ahead 
of the others. The murdeier was leaning against a pile of 
massive stones—his back towards me. I passed him, turned 
back, and looked him full in the fave. 

“ Denis Hilton,” I said, “‘ do you remember me ?” 

He bent his eyes upon me; and I never shall forget the 
expression in them saw in @ moment that no law could 
harm the man—for he had become insane | 

After gazing at me for a minute or two, he said— 

“How do you do, Grantley? I am glad tosce you. I 
have a strange thing to tell you. You see this whirling, 
raging, boiling sea? You would. not think that a small craft 
could live in it for a momext, would ~~ ? And yet, all yes- 
terday afternoon, all last night, and all this morning, my wife 
and George Marr have been in a boat tossing about the pier. 
The waves break round them, and over them ; but they will 
not sink! If there was a third in the boat,I think they 

d Y” 
“— said these words quite calmly, and looked me fullinthe 
face. Then, with a wild and awful cry, he sprang from my 
side, and leaped into the foaming water. Once only we saw 


his livid, upturned face ; and then my Dead Client’s business 
was completed !—Once a Week, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—WEDNESDAY, JAN. 3, 


* Lucia di Lammermoor.” 

LINA EDWIN’S (THEATRE. —MLLE. AIMEE IN 
French Opera Bouffe. 
” ‘FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly’s original drama ‘* Divorce.’ 


BOOTH’S THEATRE —EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Mr. Edwin Booth, in “Julius Cassar.” 


gion THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, “THE 














WALLACK’S THEATRE. —EVERY EVENING, MR. 
John Brougham’s new play, ‘John Garth. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox's Grané Spectacular Pantomime, “Humpty Dumpty,”’ with new 
attractions, eeenery and effects. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, “ THE 
Colleen Bawn.’ 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
Variety Performance. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 




















SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker's su- 
perb orchestra. 





BARNUM’S CIRCUS AND MUSEUM AT THE RINK, 
Third Avenue and Sixty-third street. 





NEW YORK ETS Fae Anon EVERY 
evening, and Matinees on Wednesday and Sa 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 





» > Iteaaiatadal EXHIBITION OF ARTISTIC PRESENTS, AT 


*" SCHAUS'S ART GALLERY, 
New York, 


Fine Oi) Paintings, Engravings, Chromos, Porcelain Paintings, Statuary 
and Gems of Art, in Great Variety, at 749 Broadway. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
eashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 





OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
850 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
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the Proprietor. 
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A NEW YEAR'S GREETING. 


In a few fleeting hours we shall have passed another of 
those mile-stones that mark the career of Time. How glee- 
fully in olden times we listened to those joyful chimes, by 
which the newborn year was ushered in. Then we were 
climbing the mountain bathed in sunshine, and prismatic 
with the rays of Hope and Love. We but little heeded those 
we left struggling on our path. Now that the summit is 
reached, und we gaze wistfully into the shadowy vale beneath, 
with the twilight gathering towards us, we think with kind- 
ness, mingled with regrets,on the brave and fair, and true 
companions who no longer now can bear us company. But 
as the herald, with mournful blast, proclaims the King’s 
death, and then with lively fanfare cries “ Vive le Roi,” let 
us dispel these sad souvenirs, and with true Christian faith 
exchange felicitation’s on the joyful day we celebrate. 

The closing year has been one of the most eventful of the 
century. Germaao and Italian unity hes been strengthened 
and consolidated. France, for a time, has lost her influence. 
Great Britain, with the pendulum pointing towards extreme 
political views, again veers in the opposite direction under 
the chastening influence of what might have proved a na- 
tional calamity. Spain is in the throes of a revolution as yet 
bloodless. Pestilence and famine have placed their heavy 
hands on Russia and Prussia, while in the great conflagra_ 
tions of the Northwest, the United States have not escaped 
the grave but yet merciful ministration of Providence. Des- 
pite these drawbacks, there is much to be thankful for in the 
annals of the dying year. The dogs of war in Europe are 
tled, but not too securely. Industry, agriculture and art have 
flourished ; while commerce, with its friendly ties, has yielded 
fair returns and brought promise for the future. 

To the owner and old subscribers of the ALBION this is an 
interesting year. It marks the half century of its existence 
The success that has attended the efforts made to make the 
journal in every way worthy @f the patronage bestowed upon 





it, inspires us with confidence as to the future. For years|i 


past the ALBIon has never been in a more flourishing con- 
dition, and hoping that we may this time next year, exchange 
congratulations of a like character, under still more favorable 
auspices, we wish our readers a very happy New Year. 





THE COMMERCIAL MARINE. 


In a previous issue we made some comments on the serious 
decline that is yearly taking place in the commercial marine 
of the United States; in that article we disclaimed any in- 
tention of suggesting a means of relief, as we should inevi- 
tably have been accused of a selfish motive in so doing; a 
proposal recently laid before a committee of Congress so far 
divests the matter of its attributes of a purely internal mea- 
sure, that we are impelled to offer our views on the maritime 
situacion. Hitherto we have but cursorily examined the 
claims of the two political parties on this absorbing question. 
Tue one, republican, advocating a policy of subventions to 
steamship lines, and a drawback to be allowed on all ships 
built in the country; the other, democrat, abetted by a few 
moderate republicans, who urge the repeal of the present 
navigation laws, so far as to allow Americans to buy their 
ocean vessels in the best market opened to them. The third 
proposition to revive this important interest, is to impose 
tonnage duties on foreign bottoms and to pay a bounty of $4 
a ton to United States vessels engaged in foreign trade. The 
first is hazardous and unjust, while the third would simply 
annul all treaties existing between this nation and other 
powers, and as retaliatory duties would inevitably be levied 
on American tonnage, it would merely tend to restrict the 
foreign trade, and cripple the internal resources of the coun- 
try. As we do not believe in the adoption of such a suicidal 
policy, we shall restrict ourselves to the consideration of the 
second proposition as being more worthy of public support. 

With the immense impetus given of late years to com- 
merce, it is an anomaly to see the marine of the United 
States almost driven frum the ocean, while that of other 
countries is daily assuming larger proportions. The states- 
men who initiated a fiscal system, based almost on prohibition, 
would carry into execution their favorite tenets also on the 
high seas, if it were practicable. But beyond the ocean’s 
edge their power is lost, and as their shipping, built at ex- 
travagant rates, mvst enter into direct competition with that 
of more favored nations, the carrying trade of the United 
States, which was at one time in the most prosperous condi- 
tion, will soon be inevitably ruined, if more enlightened mea- 
sures be not immediately adopted. We do not perceive any 
likelihood of so direct a divergence of the existing fiscal 
policy, as would allow a free entry to all that is required in 
the shipbuilder’s craft; and any middle measures would fail 
to accomplish the desired effect. In according the permission 
to the American merchant to purchase his ships in the most 
advantageous market, the country would at once be relieved 
from its humiliating dependence ‘on the foreign marine for 
its ocean traffic, and in a few years she would regain a posi- 
tion to which she is so fairly entitled. It is true that the 
vessels would be built by alien hands, and in foreign dock yards, 
but if this Chinese poliey were everywhere in vogue, that 
same foreign workman would not draw his daily bread from 
the distant granaries of the New World. You can’t make an 
omelette without breaking eggs, is a trite but sound axiom. 
Some pet illusive theories must needs be sacrificed when such 
enormous interests are at stake. With the privilege of buying 
ships in foreign countries, the interest in ocean traffic would 
soon revive, and with the important profits realized in these 
ventures the fleet would soon so enlarge in numbers that the 
repairs alone on them, would give employment to many hands 
that are now idle, and tend to restore to prusperity a handi- 
craft that was once almost unrivalled in the world. Nota 
few years would elapse before the American dockyards would 
rival those of Europe in activity and prosperity, for with in- 
creased facilities of production, the building of the necessary 
plant and outfit, the abolition of the present onerous taxa- 
tion on the materials and stores necessary for the business, 
the merchants in this country would have too much pride in 
their country’s productions tu go beyond the seas to duplicate 
their ships. 

Great Britain has acquired great experience in this ques- 
tion of free trade in ships. Under a protective policy her 
tonnage increased from 1825 to 1845 only 424¢ per cent., 
while foreign tonnage showed returns of 724¢ per cent. 
Under such blighting influence the value of ‘her shipping 
fell from 60 to 70 per cent., and this depression continued 
until the navigation laws were repealed in 1849, and free 
trade in ships was allowed. Now any foreign ships can 
load in acolonial or even in a British port for any other port 
in Great Britain ; and what has been the result ? 





FRIEND OR FIEND? 

One of the fundamental ideas elicited in the preliminary 
negotiation of the new social movement, was the distrust 
shown by the workmen of England towards the House of 
Commons. In their address they say: “We wish the ar- 
rangenjent to be in the hands of the members of the Upper 
House, not in the papds of the middle classes, for the former 
are completely severed from us in their interests, and are 
likely to do us greater justice, as a consequence, than would 
the middle classes, who, as labor-employers, are in direct an- 
tagonism and rivalry with the workman.” This strange 
statement is very suggestive when we consider the present 





ai ne 


political situation in that country. It shows that under class 








interests, revolutionary ideas are not confined to any one 
stratum of society, as an alliance between the peers and the 
workmen might exert such a pressure on the middle classes a8 
would deprive them for a time of the undisputed power they 
now Wield in national affairs. We do not for a moment be- 
lieve that any such alliance was ever projected, but from the 
tenor of this statement it is easy to infer that in the tre- 
mendous conflict that must sooner or later take place between 
labor and capital, the British workman wishes already to en- 
list noble sympathy in his favor and behalf. 

It appears impossible even to prophesy when this trial of 
strength will take place. But six years since it appeared but 
a summer cloudlet, and at present there are dark masses on 
the horizon made lurid now and then by the lightning’s 
flash. In apparently serried column stand the bone and 
sinews of nations numbering far more than the armed legions 
of Europe. Is their destiny for good or evil? As long as 
their interests are not seriously compromised or their rights 
attacked, we believe in the good sense and sound judgment 
of the men who constitute the councils of their trade unions; 
but if swayed by undue pressure the British workmen affiliate 
themselves with the International, and adopt the views en- 
tertained by the extremists of that society, no one can possi- 
bly estimate the danger the State may incur. If thoroughly 
organized, the industrial skill and labor of Europe and Ame- 
rica might try to dictate its own terms to capital, and might 
even succeed in the attempt. Of what avail would Le an 
armed opposition to the will of millions. Supposing that to- 
morrow every workman in the British isles were to strike, 
which would suffer most; capital or labor? The problem is 
difficult to solve, but the possibility of such a catastrophe 
taking place, leads us to the consideration how it may be 
avoided, At present the measures and refcrms proposed are 
rather in favor of the workman’s political, rather than social 
and material amelioration. The laborer in England is poorly 
fed, and housed and paid, his education is neglected, and he 
is not admitted to a fair share of political influence. This is 
not the outpouring of demagogues, but the frank utterance 
of well wishers to the State. It is time that capital should 
recollect that it has its duties as well as its rights, and one of 
its prerogatives should be to elevate the class by whose aid 
its riches are acquired. Should the workmen in sheer 
despair be driven into one solid corps under the flag of the In- 
ternationals, it would be impossible to predict the end of its 
arbitrary decrees, or to foretell whether this his last aad most 
perfect creation would prove in the end to be a friend or 
fiend. 

—————>—___. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


The latest despatches from Sandringham are of a very re- 
assuring character, and the danger of a relapse is so far 
removed that the Archbishop of Canterbury has ordered the 
special prayers in the churches for the Prince’s recovery to 
be discontinued. At the turn of the crisis there was a dis- 
position shown to circulate the rumor that his illness had 
been greatly exaggerated so as to provoke popular sympathy. 
The public sense was too acute to receive any such impres- 
sion. The physicians who have attended the Prince are 
men of too much honor and integrity to lend themselves to a 
subterfuge that might have made a football on the Stock 
Exchange of half the securities in England. We well 
remember the gloom that surrounded the Christmas festivities 
in the year of the Prince Consort’s death, and we are thank- 
ful that the recovery of the Prince of Wales will give a zest 
to the people’s enjoyment, and rekindle a loyal attachment 
that has been sadly on the wane during the past few years. 

We are pleased to perceive that the Treasury officials in- 
tend to pursue a more liberal course in the redemption 
of mutilated currency after the New Year. There is no 
reason whatever that the holders of torn notes should be 
mulcted in the heavy percentage to which they now have to 
submit. The authorities,on the contrary, should do all in 
their power to facilitate the issue of clean notes in lieu of the 
dirty, defaced ones, that, especially in the smaller denomina- 
tions, now form our means of interchange. The extra ex- 
pense attendant thereon, must be more than counterbalanced 
by the destruction of notes that daily takes place throughout 
the country. The amount cannot be estimated, but a recent 
occurrence in England shows that many of the Treasury 
issues can never be offered for redemption. A Liverpool 
merchant perceiving on the desk what he supposed to be a 
quantity of waste paper, hastily gathered it up and threw it 
into the fire, where it was speedily burned. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards he found that with the paper he had 
thrown into the flames Bank of England notes of the value 
of £1,400. Unfortunately in this instance, the numbers of 
the notes were not known. Generally speaking, all banks 
make some such record in both accepting and paying out 
these notes,as in case of loss, the payment can be stopped 
and the owners indemnified under due bonds. Some such 
course should be followed in this country, but they do 
business on such a loose scale in Wall street that the innova- 
tion could scarcely become general. 


The Tichborne trial does not convey to the general mind a 
very exalted opinion of an English court of justice. The 
petulance exhibited by the judge, the squabbles of counsel 
and the impertinent rejoinders of witnesses, remind us more 
of those mock trials which amused the last generation than 
that of an extraordinary case in which are involved the 
fortunes of one of the oldest families in England. The 
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public, however, is seemingly amused, and looks on the long | of the injuries he has inflicted, but he might throw out a| thoughts well expressed and pretty descriptive verses; but 


details published daily, with the same complacency as it 
would upon a farce. To the counsel and attorneys the mat- 


ter is assuming a serious aspect. The funds are already ex- | 


hausted on both sides, and the lawyers are working the case 
out, regardless of all pecuniary interests. Such disinterested- 
ness has never been equalled, and ought to be rewarded. 
Barristers who labor without a fee are simply one of the 
wonders of the age. Perhaps, however, they have a view 
sinister as regards the fee simple of the Tichborne estates. 
We admire, but scarcely believe in these Quixotic ideas in 
that quarter. 


It is curious to note the change that is gradually taking 
place in the observance of the Sabbath in this city. Puritan 
ideas, in their religious sense, no longer command obseiv- 
ance as in days gone by. Whether this is owing to the 
desire for relaxation felt by our overworked citizens, on the 
day of rest, or to the influx of Continental people, or to ex- 
treme liberal tenets, we cannot judge. It is certain, how- 
ever, if some bounds are not placed on public license, that 
within a few years New York will approximate more to 
New Orleans than to Boston in the observance of the Lord’s 
Day. Already the coneert-rooms are largely patronised, 
where sacred music forms but a meagre part of the pro- 
gramme, and from that to dramatic performances and balls 
there are but a few steps. In such a curious conglomeration 
of nationalities as are assembled in this city, it will be diffi- 
cult to enforce the strictest laws, but it is likely that the ques- 
tion will shortly assume such proportions as to claim the 
greatest attention of our lawgivers. In the mean time our 
pastors might initiate a purer state of things by limiting their 
labors to a sphere of godliness and brotherly love, rather 
than indulge in addresses more worthy of the political tri- 
bune than of the pulpit. 

With the formation of societies of every kind and descrip- 
tion, it seems marvellous that the superstitions of Lygone 
ages should not, ere this, have received their quietus at the 
hands of reformers. But to this complexion has it come at 
last. A Society of Thirteen has been formed at Paris ex- 
pressly to combat popular errors. They never dine but when 
thirteen at table, are quite reckless about spilling the salt, 
sit at table with knives crossed before them, look at the 
new moon through a pane of glass, always initiate their 
great undertakings on a Friday, and interchange friendly 
presents of pocket knives and scissors. Such daring disre- 
gard to luck and destiny must inevitably involve the society 
in endless tribulations, or we have been frightened through 
generations by mere bugbears. We shall most anxiously 
look forward to the proceedings of this Sociéte des treize, and 
shall not fail to acquaint our readers with the result of their 
foolhardy experiments. 

From a latecircular of a firm in London and Liverpool, for 
the purchase and sale of steamships, it appears that the present 
amount of this class of tonnage, now in the course of 
construction in the United Kingdom, reaches the heavy 
aggregate of between 300,000 and 400,000 tons—by far the 
greater portion of which, it is said, is building for the trade of 
North and South America. All the great Atlantic steamship 
companies, we are told, are adding new and large steamers, to 
accommodate the steadily increasing freight traffic and emigra- 
tion, which enable them to pay cash for their fresh tonnage. 
The same authority says, there are not six steamers in the 
country building on speculation. The Suez Canal has imparted 
a great impulse to British steam shipbuilding; but, after all, 
it is the American trade upon which British shipbuilders and 
owners apparently rely for future support. The circular in 
question takes it for granted that “the repeal of the United 
States navigation laws cannut be much longer delayed ;” and 
it is of opinion that “the demand from that quarter, when it 
does take place, must be unprecedently large.” 

A series of interesting experiments with a phosphoric light, 
under the direction of the Commissioners of Northern Lights, 
was,says the Scotsman, conducted from their steamer Pharos 
in the Firth of Forth on Saturday last. This light, if brought 
into use, would supersede the ordinary blue light now 
universally used as danger and other signals in the naval and 
mercantile services. The phosphorated substance is contained 
in atin lamp, holding about half a pint, and before being used 
a hollow tube at the top and bottom of the lamp is opened. 
The lamp is then suspended by an ordinary piece of wood, 
which is thrown into the sea. A bright light immediately 
flashes up, and continues to burn very brilliantly for upwards 
of three-quarters of an hour. The light was also exhibited 
from the mast-head of the Pharos, by placing the lamp in a 
small can containing water, constructed for the purpose. It 
is expected that the light will be very serviceable for indicating 
the position of a life-buoy at night. While the experiments 
were being made, the Pharos was going at full speed. From 
the time the lamp and life-Luoy were thrown overboard, the 
engines of the steamer stopped and reversed, and a boat 
lowered, to the time when the buoy and light were picked up, 
only three minutes elapsed. Some such apparatus is sadly 
needed for use by the drivers of railway vans in these foggy 
evenings. Whatever may be the state of the atmosphere these 
vans are always driven at the same rapid pace. When a 
foot-passenger is knocked down by one of them it does not 
always happen that he is killed on the spot, he is sometimes 
fortunate enough to escape with the fracture of one or both 
legs or his ribs; it is not, of course, to be expected that the 
driver of the van will condescend to pull up bis horses, 
descend from the vehicle, and personally ascertain the extent 








phosphoric light just to mark the spot where the sufferer lies. some of the poems are scarcely worth acorner in the country 
This would enable the police-constable on duty, when in the | local newspaper. 


course of his beat he arrives at tbe scene of the accident, to 
drag the injured person to the pavement, where he might lie 
until he can be conveyed to a hospital or mortuary on a 
stretcher. 


It is difficult, at the present moment, exactly to define the 
relations existing between the cabinets of Washington and 
Madrid. About a month since they appeared in a critical 
condition, and the abrupt return of General Sickles lent cre- 
dence to extreme views, but it now appears that that diplo- 
mat has returned home on private affairs, and that there 
is no probability of the United States Government 
changing its passive attitude hitherto maintained towards 
Spain, ss regards the Cuban difficulty. It would be well 
if the latter Power reconsidered its res¢lution to hold the 
[sland at all costs. The present situation is untenable ; 
under the brutal influence of the Volunteers, Spain has but a 
shadow of power in Cuba, and her real interests are sadly 
subverted in her efforts to maintain her hold on the Gem of 
the Antilles. But the Spaniards are so proud and sensitive 
that no administration, we fear, would have the courage to 
propose its cession, either under its own rule, or to the pro- 
tectorate of a foreign power. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Wonders of Water. New York: Charles Scribner and 
Company. This is one of a series of volumes, in which are 
depicted the marvels of Nature, Science and Art. It is a 
translation from the French of Gaston Tissandier, edited 
with numerous additions by Professor Schele de Vere. The 
element, so grand, yet diversified, from the ocean in its sub- 
limity to the dew on the rose, is treated in that elegant, 
exhaustive style for which this talented author is so celebrated. 
We wish that we had the space to give the contents of this 
volume, so valuable to the man of the world, the economist. 
the philosopher, and the devoted student of Nature’s Beauties, 
Messrs. Charles Scribner deserve great praise not only for 
introducing this delightful book to the public, but also for the 
very handsome way in which it is bound and illustrated. 





The Haunted Crust and Other Stories. By Catharine Saun- 
ders. New York: George Routledge and Sons. We con- 
fess to a strong predilection for works of this class, especially 
devoted to the amusement and instruction of the young: 
Anderson was an adept in the art, and there are many writers 
in England and in this country, who are facile and elegant 
contributors to this field of fiction. Among them we must 
class the authoress of these stories. They are charmingly 
written, and will be fully appreciated by those to whom they 
are specially dedicated. 

Border Reminiscences. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
This series of adventures of Border life are written by Ran- 
dolph B. Marcy, in his usual graphic style of rollicking 
humor. Not even Lever himself could give a better point 
to a good story. The incidents are in many instances novel 
and exciting, and have so much vraisemblance about them 
as to show that they are based on personal experience. We 
have seldom read a more amusing book, and the illustrations 
are both happily conceived and well executed. 


Travels Round the World by a Boy. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. Books of travel and adventure form certainly 
the best means of engrafting on the youthful mind a great 
amount of useful knowledge, that is seldom forgotten in after 
years. What with railroads, steamships, and the telegragh, 
the different parts of the earth are brought at present into 
so close a connection, that more interest is felt in the man- 
ners and customs of people who, but fifty years since, might 
almost as well have inhabited the moon, so little were we 
brought in contact with them. Now that India, Africa, 
China, Japan and Australia, are gradually assuming their 
proper position in the family of nations, great curiosity is 
manifested in the examination of the countries, and the social 
jife of their inhabitants. This book of travels is pleasantly 
written, and handsomely illustrated, and will be a welcome 
addition to any library. 


The Blue Bell of Red Neap ; or, Shingle Cord. New York: 
George Routledge and Sons. This delightful narrative of 
rural life and scenery, is printed from the advance sheets 
of the English edition, and we have no doubt will be re- 
ceived with as much favor here as in the old country. 
The book is written with all womanly grace and talent, 
and forms as winsome a Christmas story as we have yet met 
with. 


Gentle Measures for Training of the Young. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. This work, written by Mr. Jacob Ab- 
bott, should command general attention, so keen is the con- 
troversy as to the best means to employ in the training of the 
young. We do not endorse all the author’s opinions; indeed 
we doubt, in many obstinate or refractory cases, whether he 
would not own himself that his views are somewhat illusory ; 
but the book is written with talent, and treats on a+ abject 
that is all important in every household of the land. 


Landmarks and other Poems. New York: Hurd and 
Houghton. This collection of verses, from the pen of John 
James Piatt, is about on a par with other amateur effusions 
of the day. There is inthe volume a few stray pieces that 
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“ JULIUS CAESAR.” 

Mr. Booth has once more given the public an opportunity 
to witness another of those Shakespearean representations, 
for which his theatre is famous, and with which his name has 
become identified. The limits of a single review will not 
suffice for an adequate consideration of this theme. And 
therefore I shall at present confine my attention to the general 
presentation of the tragedy, reserving all mention of the three 
impersonations which chiefly distinguish the production, 
until the coming week. 

One blemish which has been apparent in all of Mr. Booth’s 
“ revivals,” is to be observed, though less glaringly than usual, 
in this presentation of “ Julius Cesar.” I refer to the lack of 
worthy actors; and as acting is of paramount importance in 
the theatre, this blemish is of a rather serious nature. Beau- 
tiful and accurate scenery, appropriate costumes, artistic 
grouping, delicate and fitting management of light and shade 
—these, and all the other numberless pictorial aids, which 
the stage has called into service, are well, are very well. Let 
us frankly give them due praise and honor. But after all, 
these things are of secondary importance. If there must be 
a choice between the outward adornments, and the true sub- 
stance, if choosing the one we must dispense with the other, 
who shall hesitate? Who flings away the diamond, that he 
may retain the setting, be it soever costly and beautiful in 
workmanship? And these adjuncts of scenery and proper- 
ties are indeed but the setting; the gem, the rare and much 
desired gem, being the portrayal of human character, and the, 
revelation of human thought, emotion, and passion, by the 
noble and comprehensive art of the player. Missing this, we: 
miss all. Give me rather the rude screens, and all the scenic 
poverty of Shakespeare’s day, if I may also see earnest. 
students, lovers of their art; men capable of transfiguring 
the most barren surroundings, by the glow of genius; raising 
the beholders to higher planes of thought, and casting over 
all hearts the spell of their own devotion and enthusiasm. 
But we all admire the diamond most in an appropriate setting’; 
only the setting should not be so excessive as to make us half 
question the very existence of the gem. In the present 
instance this fault is not so broadly obvious as it has often 
been. The subsidiary characters are, with a few exceptions, 
performed in a manner that really calls for no especial re- 
mark; most of the personations are fair types of what is 
called “ respectable” acting, and sustain a position of tolerab! y 
inoflensive mediocrity. Mr. Waller’s appearance and bearing 
as the great Julius, merit praise; he has evidently striven 
to realize the historic idea of Cesar’s presence, which has 
been handed down to us, and in great measure he succeeds. 
Beyond this his performance does not call for particular re- 
mark. Mr. Anderson (who should have played “ Casca”) was 
quite effective as the decrepit but valiant hearted “ Ligarius ;”” 
a little more moderation in his scene with “ Brutus” would be. 
desirable. The character of “ Casca” was very inadequately 
rendered ; it is a strong part, affording fine opportunities for 
the actor, and deserves an abler exponent than it finds in Mr. 
Stark. Perhaps the worst feature of the representation is to 
be found in the “ Trebonius” of Mr. John Wilson. As pre- 
sented on the stage this character assumes an importance, 
which does not belong to it in the play, as written by 
Shakespeare, several of the speeches belonging to “ Titinius” 
being transferred {to “ Trebonius.” Mr. Wilson is cold and 
commonplace to an extent that is almost surprising, and by 
his utter lack of appreciation for rhythm he well-nigh trang 
forms exquisite poetry into ordinary prose; a very striking 
instance of this lack of musical perception may be observed 
in his delivery of the line— 

** Alas, thou hast misconstrued everything,” 

where, instead of preserving the harmony of the rhythm by 
accenting the second syllable of the word “ misconstrued,’’ 
he gives the word with its ordinary accentation, and, of course, 
makes prose of the passage. “ Servius” is a character where- 
in a powerful impression may be made, and many actors have 
won great applause in it. He has but one notable speech— 
the message to “ Brutus” from ‘“‘ Mare Antony”—but in the 
delivery of this speech a good actor can be highly effective. 
Mr. Brennan fails to do justice to the part, but he might do 
much better than he does. His principal faults are a want of 
intensity and a somewhat indistinct enunciation. With more 
care he can improve in the character. Mr. Harris, in the 
comparatively unimportant part of “ Pindarus,” gave some 
indications of latent’power which make one hopeful for his 
future. His acting was extremely crude, and he needs muck: 
experience and study, but he seems to possess undeveloped 
capabilities and genuine dramatic instincts. “ Portia” and 
“Calphurnia” are fairly represented by Miss Pateman and 
Miss Selden. The remainder of the cast calls for no further 
consideration. 


The pictorial presentation of the tragedy cannot be too. 
highly commended. The spectator gladly yields his senses 
to the illusion that Time’s dark curtain has been uplifted, and 
that his eyes rest at last upon those very scenes which fond 
imagination has so often brought before him. There is but 
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and represents a part of the Battle Field. The scene is beau- 
tifal, but it is open to two objections; in the first place, it is 
an old friend, which has been seen many times before in 

various plays; and in the second, it is wholly inconsistent 

with the situation, representing, as it does, vegetable growth 

wholly foreign to Rome. The finest scene of the play is that | 
of the Roman Senate. This is a perfect feast to the eyes, and 

fully satisfies both the intellectual and the ssthetic senses. 

The grouping is managed with superb effect, and the illusion 

is unmarred bya single error of taste or judgment. The 

remaining scenes, with the single exception before alluded 

to, are all admirable, and the greatest care has been exer- 

cised in respect to all those details so requisite to scenic 

representation. ROVER. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Dr. J. H. Newman has a third volume of collected Miscel- 
lanies in the press. 


Mrs. Keatinge, the author of “ English Homes in India,” 
has in preparation a novel, which will shortly be published. 


We k.arn that the materials collected by Sir Roderick 
Murchison for the preparation of his biography ar2 very vc- 
luminous, consisting partly of journals of his tours at home 
and abroad, and Fam of letters from correspondents all over 
the world, including many men of celebrity. 

§ Mr. Arthur Helps will shortly give to the world a new 
work, in one volume, called “Thoughts upon Government,” 
dedicated to Lord Derby. 

A new daily paper will be issued in London early in the 
ensuing year, which, it is said, will be on an entirely new 
plan, and to be altogether unlike any journal now in exist- 
ence. 

Mr. Tennyson’s new Idyll of the King, the “ Last Tourna- 
ment,” gives us the lives of Tristran and Isolt, with their un- 
lawful lovers, and the murder of Tristan by an aggrieved 
husband. Opinions are divided as to whether this new Idyll 
will add to Mr. Tennyson’s fame, or beauty and completeness 
to the Arthurian epic. The theme is rather a dangerous one, 
although treated with characteristic delicacy. 

The first reviews of Mr. Longfellow’s new poem, “ The 
Divine Tragedy,” which have reached us from London,are 
not favorable. The London News sums up its judgment in 
the declaration that, “on the whole, we cannot congratu- 
late Mr. Longfellow on his latest work. Asea paraphrase 
of the Scriptures, its chief result is to render the — of 
the original into something very like commonplace. It is 
even less satisfactory as a work of imagination. There is 
no aim in it, no connecting link between those scattered 
stories. As great a chaos is visible as in the second part 
of ‘ Faust,’ but it is a chaos out of which no reader will be 
disposed to form a cosmos. Perhaps Mr. Longfellow will 
hereafter explain the circumstances under which he gave this 
singular production to the world.” The London Telegraph is 
less severe, and in the course of a two-column review finds 
many beauties to praise, but concludes that “the poem, in 
its actual execution, despite many beauties and merits, falls 
far short of all that is suggested in its terrible title, ‘The 
Divine Tragedy.’” 

Three derivations of the word “Gazctte” are given: one 
being that the prices paid for reading or hearing the news 
from the official newspaper issued by the republic of Venice, 
called the Gazetta, was an old coin called “ gazetta;’ another 
that the name is derived from “ gazzerz,” meaning a magpie 
or chatterer; and another, that it originated in the Latin 
word “ gaza,” which, when colloquially lengthened into “ ga- 
zetta,” signifies a little treasury of news. The latter theory 
is accepted by the Spaniards, and is probably.correct. The 
favorite German word “ zeitung” is, in derivation and mean- 
ing, equivalent to the English word “ tiding” or tidings,” so 
that the English, Italian, Spanish, and Germans have, by 
common consent, applied to newspapers a title descriptive 
‘of their contents, by calling them either news papers, little 
treasuries of news, or tidings. 


——_————_ 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


A YEAR’S RAILROAD ACCIDENTS. 
From the Times. 


From a record of the railroad disasters in the United States, 
dating from the beginning of November, 1870, to the end of 
October, 1871, we glean the following facts. The report in 
question is compiled simply from newspaper records of 
casualties by rail, and is thus only an approximation to the 
entire truth. The whole table comprises returns of 107 rail- 
road “accidents,” the greater portion of which were, strictly 
speaking, not accidents at all. It shows a total of 91 killed 
and 254 wounded, as the result of collisions, locomotive ex- 
plosions, giving way of bridges, and trains running off the 
track. ere our railroads worked as they ought to be, it is 
perfectly obvious that collisions at least ought to rank as im- 
possible occurrences. Of this class of accidents, there were 
40 in all during the period referred to, showing a total of 108 
persons killed and 211 wounded. That is to say, two-thirds 
of the killed and nearly one-third of the wounded were, be- 
yond any doubt, victims of the negligent or penurious man- 
agement of railroad corporations. The foremost place in the 
record of slaughter is occupied by the Revere disaster, on 
Aug. 26; the New-Hamburg tragedy, on Feb. 6, follows in 
the magnitude of its results; while the train thrown from a 
— at Harper’s River, Tennessee, and the collision at Ed- 
wardsville, Ill., take the third and fourth places. These four 
events alone account for seventy-nine dead and eighty-nine 
wounded, while if the accident at Bangor, Me., on Aug. 9, 
be added to the list, five disasters will = found to account 
for $1 killed and 148 wounded. Perhaps the most striking 
thing about the entire record is, that it would be impossible 
to find a single case where the work of negligent officials or 
incapable management has been followed by its legitimate 
punishment of manslaughter. It is true that when we con- 
sider the enormous distance—some fifty-four thousand miles, 
traversed by American railroads, and the vast commerce, 
— to some four hundred and fifty million dollars a 5 
which this represents—the list of casualties is not calouened 
to excite alarm. It is safe to say, for example, that tried by 
any such test as mileage, or even of the gross number of 
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accidents on street railroads would ke proportionately much | stone rock, Mein www f between ten and twelve hundred pounds, 
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more numerous. On the other hand, it is right to 


been promptly brought to justice, we should have a much | 
better prospect next year of reducing the catalogue of rail- 
road slaughters. As it is, it seems to be difficult to bring 
railroad directors and officials to a strict = reckoning, 
as it used to be to convict a Tammany politician. 


CHRISTMAS AND THE SATURNALIA. 
From the Evening Post. 


Daring the fourth century, at the instance of Pope Julius 
I, the learned theologians of Christendom attempted to ascer- 
tain the exact day of the year on which Christ was born. The 
result of this investigation was the consecration of the 25th 
of December as the day thus distinguished. The historical 
authorities on which that conclusion was founded have never 
been considered unimpeachable, but the shadow of uncer- 
tainty has never affected the faith with which the Christian 
world has celebrated the occasion. A theory has been ad- 
vanced by many writers that Pope Julius and his learned 
theologians, finding it impossible to ascertain the exact date 
of the nativity, were moved to settle upon the last week in 
December by considerations of ecclesiastical policy. The 
festivities of the Saturnalia were celebrated in fe during 
the latter part of December, lasting, under the emperors, 
seven entire days. The origin of this institution is lost in 
mythology. The festival was held in honor of the god 
Saturn, who was said in very ancient times to have reigned 
over Italy, and whose sway diffused such benign influences 
over mankind and upon the very face of nature itself that 
this era was known to the less fortunate generations which 
succeeded as the “ golden age.” The Saturnalia was the occa- 
sion of unlimited license in popular amusements, which 
usually degenerated into rioting and debauchery. All barriers 
of caste were then for a brief period broken down; the social 
relations were reversed, the distinction of class obliterated. 
Slaves buffeted their masters, and the masters attended upon 
their pleasure; patricians and plebeians changed places for a 


supposed, intended to s 
equality of humun conditions which existed in the golden age. 
The Christian Church sought, as far as possible, todoaway 
with these pagan customs, or, where they were found too 
strongly rooted in the popular heart, to graft upon them some 
Christian significance which should dually change their 
character. Acting on this principle, it is supposed that the 
Church intended to baptize the Saturnalia into the service of 
the Christian faith by fixing at the same date the festival of 
the Nativity,in the hope that the popular enthusiasm let 
loose on that occasion might be diverted into the purer chan- 
nel. Whether or not this be the true hypothesis, it is certain 
that the great feast of Christianity is the express substitute 
and direct successor of the most popular festival of Pagan- 
ism. The latter was in commemoration of a fabled golden 
age; Christmas is the pledge of an era of “ peace on earth, 
will to men.” It may be well for us to consider, how 
ar, in wiser imitation of the ancient customs of the Satur- 
nalia, we may express by brotherly kindness and generosity 
toward the poor and miserable who surround us thet idea of 
perfect equality among the children of God which is the 
spirit of Christianity. With all its objectionable features 
those ancient Romans left us a good example in the Satur- 
nalia. If for a week in the year the worshippers of Saturn 
acknowledged the equality of all men, cannot our Christian 
ladies and gentlemen lay aside some of those forms of social 
superiority which divide class from class? Cannot they put 
the theory of the ancient times, expressed in boisterous 
merriment, by rough familiarities, into that practice of Chris- 
tian charity of manner and look, as well as deed, which 
recognises all men as our brethren, and which brings rich and 
poor together on a common level? But, says the reader, = 
confing this kind of charity to the seven holidays? There 
no reason to confine it thus; but it may he well for us to 
equal the ancient heathen before we improve upon them. 
They forgot the distinction of class during seven days in the 
year. Durin a of any twenty-four hours out 
of the three hundred and sixty-five days in a year do the 
members of our “ refined society” forget that they are not 
indnitely superior to the majority of human beings around 
them ? 


MR. RUSKEIN’S UTOPIA. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


It is announced that Mr. John Ruskin has chosen the spot 
for his Utopian undertaking. On the Coniston Water, in 
the center of that famous Lake Region in England which 
has hitherto been sacred to the poets, he proposes to establish 
his curious household. The: place has been the resort of 
Tennyson, and the Brownings held it after him, and all about 
the premises hovers the poetic spirit. Mr. Ruskin is a singu- 
lar compound of enthusiasm and solid sense—an artist, an 
author, and a visionary. He conceives weird visions of the 
possibilities of human perfection, and he esa ng the happy 
faculty of investing a stony pile with the beauties of a fairy 
palace—and now he proposes to transform the rough Eng- 
lish workman into the actual semblance of a rural swain, 
with no other thought than to pipe sweet strains in verdant 

roves, and to deck his locks with garlands of fragrance. 

he new home he has provided will be welcome to the in- 
mates whom he places in it, and the people will flock to see 
the new curiosity,and Mr. Ruskin will spend his money 
freely, and then, when all is done, his Arcadians will go 
back again to the daily work of the humdrum existence out 
of which he will have lifted them for atime. But Eagland 
needs something better than Utopian experiments. 

DUALIN—THE NEW EXPLOSIVE. 
From the Sun. 


The new'explosive, dualin, is attracting a good deal of at- 


tention ee and seems to have as great, or ter, explo- 
sive power than ew without the dangerous pro- 
perties of the latter. It is described as looking like a mix- 


ture of sawdust and grease, and has a sickly odor. A corre- 
spondent of the Philadelphia Press recently witnessed some 
experiments with it at Allentown, Pa. In order to show 
thar the dualin could be handled carelessly without danger 


thee menter threw a package of it with t violence 
upon the ground, at the correspondent’s feet. The latter did 
not ask for a repetition of the test. A handful of dualin 


was placed on a stove and set on fire by a match, when it 





pengers carried over a given distance, the fatal and serious 








ar in| had two shove 
mind that 170 people killed outright is a far heavier penalty | charge was exploded by an electric wire. The report was 
than we ought to pay in a year for rapid locomotion. If the terrific, 


virtual murderers of the larger proportion of these people had | pieces left, but none larger than a man’s hand. There was 


week. These peculiar features of the Saturnalia were, it is | Pri 
bolize the popular tradition of an | years ago. 


of earth placed loosely over it, and the 
and the rock was pulverized. There were a few 


quite a hvle in the ground, and pieces of stone about the size 
used for macadamizing were forced deeply into the soil. A 
charge placed twenty-six feet down in a rock at the bottom 
of a well one hundred and thirty-seven feet deep, contain’ 
about thirty feet of water, was exploded with great effect. 


A BIT OF HISTORY. 
From the Commercial Advertiser, 


The death of Lord Ellenborough, reported yesterday by 
cable, brings to mind an episode of his married life that at 
the time created great excitement among the aristocratic and 
diplomatic circles of Europe. His wife was a very band- 
some women, but unfortunately, about the year 1830, was 
detected in an intrigue with Prince Schwartzenburg, then an 
attache of the Austrian Embassy at London. The result was 
a trial—the details of which reflected severely on Lady El- 
lenborough—and a divorce. The misguided woman at once 
seemed to drop out of existence. Many reports were circu- 
lated for several years concerning her—that she had become 
the wife of a Continenal inn-keeper, had committed suicide, 
and various others, all of which proved unfounded. Years 
after it was discovered that she had become the wife of the 
chief of a tribe of Bedouin Arabs, and had adopted the dress 
and the nomadic life of those wild rovers of the desert—the 
chikiren of Ishmael. She was a woman of considerable 
ability and was treated with much consideration by the Bed- 
ouins, and has been several times fallen in with by her coun- 
trymen, while traveling over tl.e desert, many of whom were 
indebted to her for valuable aid, in protecting them from the 
hostilities of the various gangs of thieving Arabs that infest 
the Nubian desert. The last record of her published repre- 
sented her in command of quite a large band, chivalrously 
conveying several of her countrymen through a dangerous 
= of the desert, and fully equipped with gun and spear, 
ike any Arab chief. Prince Schwartzenburg continued in 
the diplomatic service of Austria, and ultimately became the 


ime Minister of the Kaiser. e died about two or three 


A BANQUET AT 8T. PETERSBURG. 
From the Times. 


There has been a banquet at St. Petersburg in honor of the 
military Order of St. George, and the Czar has made a speech 
that has created an excitement. He toasted the Emperor of 
Germany, as the oldest living Knight of the Order, and ex- 
pressed his desire and hope that the intimate friendship 
uniting the two nations, and their brotherhood of arms, 
might be perpetuated, thus affording “the best guarantee fer 
the maintenance of peace and legal order in Europe.” Such 
is the account, at all events, telegraphed to Berlin, and it is 
added that the Red Prince, who was at the banquet, replied 
in sympathetic language to the s h of his Imperial host. 
A dispatch sent from Berlin to Paris announces that this is 
accepted as a death-blow to French hopes of a political alli- 
ance against Germany. Perhaps it is; but what is then the 
meaning of Russia’s enormous military preparations, her in- 
creased army, her strengthened fortresses, her vast accumu- 
lation of stores? Surely amicable professions have been 
heard before, at times of similar preparation, and their meau- 
ing has had the usual diplomatic construction. If Russia 
means to fight Germany, in concert with France, Russia 
would be wise, no doubt, to wait until France has had e 
chance to recover from the late struggle. Meanwhile, there 
is no reason why Russia and Germany should not be the best 
of friends, or that the peace of Eurupe should not be re- 
rded as “thoroughly assured”—until the next time it is 
ken. 


THE BRITISH MERCANTILE FLEBT. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The “Annual Statement of Trade and Navigation” of 
Great Britain with foreign countries and British possessions 
shows that in 1870 the number of vessels, British and for- 
eign, entered and cleared, with cargoes and in ballast, at 
rts of the United Kingdom in 1870 was 119,703, represent- 
ing 36,640,182 tons, of which vessels 70,587, of 20,072,180 
tons, were British, and 49,116, of 11,568,002 tons, were for- 
eign. The number in ballast was 20,512, representing 5,015,- 
502 tons, of which 10,651 vessels, of 2,820,141 tons, were 
British, and 9,861 of 2,186,361 tons were foreign. Thus, in 
1870, nearly two-thirds of the joonene employed in the for- 
eign and colonial trade of the United Kingdom, were British, 
and one-third foreign, while the British entries and clearances 
in ballast only exceeds the foreign by 642,780 tons. The 
country that supplied the largest amount of the foreign ton- 
nege in 1870, was Norway, namely, 2,774,348 tons; next 
comes the United States, which furnished 1,255,902 tons ; 
then France, to the extent of 1,105,951 tons; then Italy, in- 
cluding Sardinia, Tuscany, and the Sicilies, 930,313 tons; 
Prussia, 830,642 ; Sweden, 684,729; and Russia, 619,255 tons. 
The total number of vessels upon the register in the United 
Kingdom December 31, 1869, was 26,389, et, 
727 tons; on the same date in 1870, there were 25,648 ves- 
sels, representing 5,617,693 tons. This isa decrease of 746 
vessels in 1870, as compared with the previous year, and a 
falling off in tonnage of 17,03410ns. Tie addition of the 
tonnage belonging to the Channel Islands and the British 
possessions brings up the tonnage under the British flag at 
the close of 1870 to a total of 87,587 vessels, of 7,149,134 tons, 
including 3,796 steamers, representing 1,208,134 tons. This 
is a tremendous fleet, and computed to equal nearly the com- 
bined fleets of all the rest of the maritime States. The num- 
ber of men composing the crews of the fleet was 827,449, of 
which 242,637 belon to vessels registered in the United 
Kingdom. The total number of vessels launched in 1870 in 
the United Kingdom was 974, of 342,706 tons. Of this the 
sailing vessels were 641, of 117,082 tons, and steamers 433, of 
225,674 tons, showing that although the sailing vessels built 
exceeded the steamers by 108, the tonnage of the latter ex- 
ceeded the former by 108,642 tons. Of the new craft 499 
were built of wood, rrr 58,530 tons, against 445 of 
iron, of 271,760 tons, and 30 of composite of 12,416 tons, 
showing that the new iron and composite er = as com- 
with wooden, was in the ratio of nearly five to one. 

f the new vessels G w turned out the largest number 
of any single port—namely, 105 vessels, aggregating 81,499 
tons. The number and tonnage of vessels built in 1870 in 
the United Kingdom for foreigners were 102, of which 28 
were sailing vessels and 79 steamers, two of which were wer 
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vessels, the whole representing 51,851 tons, 
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THE MONEY MAREET. 


The success of the Bank of England in accumulating a 
reserve has necessarily led toa reduction of the rate of dis- 


GREAT BRITAIN. dangers on every side, and seeks safety only in waiting upon 


events. If M. Thiers is not confident about France, Prince 
——— is not likely to be more confident; — a be 
LOYALTY AND ROWDYISM. count. As we are now able to pay the German money which ittle doubt that, if there were any serious troubles in France, 
England is lapsing into rowdyism. The other day Hack-| is lodged with us, there can be no reason why we should monte rage teen pr oat gp ng. mae — . 
ney held a rowdy meeting, and now Chelzea and Bolton keep it heres day longer than we find advantage in it. Our! 100) on terms not positivel relneas Germany might still 
have followed suit. On Tuesday the anti-Republican con- | situation in the money market of the world is new. Till) oot her mone tart rw 1874} erhaps, but a rear OF we later 
stituents of Sir Charles Dilke, at Chelsea, tried to hold a|20W there were two exchange centres in the world, and now | But this poteastion of the ainful eiedonad the two coun- 
ticket-meeting to oppose his Republican policy . Tamaltend| there ts only one. The suspension of specie Ly arse PY | tries would be dangerous to both, and its possibility must be 
fighting ensued, ending in the adjournment of the meeting to the Bank of France has Griven all the exchange business t0| 5 cause of serious : pprehension to all the statenmen of the 
the 14th of January At Bolton, in the Temperance Hall, England. Bullion transactions are based on such fine calcu- | Gentian Reniee— Ae eden Monten 
on Thursday, it was even worse. But here Sic C. Dilke and | !ations that they are practically prevented by an_inconverti- —a- y ; 
his friends were the ticket-holders, and the Conservative | ble ae Exchange es a _— -~ a boa 
; ' ; ; now be paid in such a currency, and accordingly they are no 
—_ a, Hose’ = pg ee Mie drawn. Except in Germany, which bas been so divided that GERMANY AND HER NEIGHBORS. 
friends got out unharmed, but there was afterwards a free |it has no exchange centre suited to its magnitude, there is| |The German Empire is surrounded by three great neighbors, 
fight among the roughs “The reporters’ table was thrown inconvertible paper-money all over ihe world, both in Europe | one of which is unconditionally hostile to it and eager for 
down, and smashed into fragments, the pieces being used as and America. € must always provide money to pay our | revenge ; while the other two may be either good or bad neigh- 
cud gels”—surely a symbolical act—for public opinion ends creditors, and then when we have so provided it, if our credi- | bors, and it may, therefore, be said that they are not to be de- 
where violence begins, and the Press itself ceases to have | ‘Ts do not ask for it, we shall seem to have labored in vain,| pended upon. Though it is problematical whether France 
any function left, except to cry aloud, and spare not, against and ‘to have more than we want. Under these circumstances, | will ever in the future attack us as she did last year, this much 
or pate liye SP eee ae nee ae ae as pe ene ee aree ene 
a n e ero were involved in &@ War wi another grea’ ower, or even i 
Two of our cngeemngennsinn are troubled at the kind of op- ae difficulty in detail. First, the Bank ought to fill its till|she had any hore or prospect of tiie assistance against 
position which Sir Charles Dilke has encountered in the | sufficiently to meet every probable demand on it; and next,|Germany. France may, therefore, be regarded asa ready 
course of his little tour as a political lecturer. The Spectator | when it has filled it, it ought to give no encouragement to | and willing ally of any Power that wants to tight with Ger- 
says that “England is lapsing into rowdyism.” The Daily | foreigners not to empty it. We ought not to give a farthing | many; no calculation or cool deliberation will ever restrain 
News objects to “having Bill Sikes put forward as the| more interest for Continental money than it is advantageous 


c ; e ‘ this her greatest passion. Last year she half counted upon 
champion of the Sovereign and the bulwark of loyalty.” | for us to give. If we have enough to pay our debts we should | the assistance of Austria; and there persons were not wanting 
Certainly, cudgels and brickbats are not the weapons thatcon-| Jet our creditors take the money, if it does not answer our | who were inclined to answer her expectations, for Count Beust 


fer honor on the cause in which they are used. Sir Charles} purpose to keep it. At present we have too much foreign | was a vigorous French partisan till November; but Russia 
Dilke, and those who wish to listen to him, have a right to} money—that is, too much because it is only lodged with us | would not have suffered the entrance of Austria into French’ 


the protection of the law; and, ifit can be shown that the | temporarily, and we cannot safely make any fixed use of it; | service, without undertaking something equivalent, and tak- 
authorities have displayed less zeal in his behalf than in that|the sooner, therefore, we get rid of it the better, and the|ing care to maintain the balance between West and East. In 
of any other advocate of an unpopular cause, they ought to} more the rate of interest is reduced, so as to get rid of the 


; - : : of this impending threat, the game was too danger- 
be sharply reminded of their duty. It is another question, | accumulation, the better. The Money Market tieview remarks | ous for Austria, and the stake was not risked. 


however, whether there is any need for ay aye to put|that there is evidently a tendency to still drooping rates. 
on sackcloth, as the Spectator and the Daily News invite them | The disturbing element involved in the maturing of the | advice to take the field with France against Germany? There 
todo. This is not the first time that it has been found out| French indemnity bills having for the time passed away, the | is not a total want of reasons or pretexts fur such a course; 
that subjects which may be discussed without impropriety in | market begins to feel the full effect of the great abundance | several of them are easily to be discovered. It may be repre- 
debating clubs, or even in the House of Commons, are tobe| of money and of the strong competition which exists for |sented to the Habsbourgs that Germany is exercising a too 
treated more popularly without provoking a breach of the| pills. These features will probably go far to neutralise the | strong attractive power on their German subjects; and that it 
peace. The moral influence of the confessional, for example, | effects of the usual requirements for the 4th of the month. | would, therefore, be well to take part in a French war for the 
may be a fair subject for argument, but, when Mr. Murphy | Towards the end of the year, however, more demand will | purpose of weakening Germany. Ora party in Vienna may 
consecrated himself to the exposition of it in towns contain- | probably arise —London Economist. advise the Emperor to go to war in order to strengthen his 


ing a large Irish element, he was pone thought to have pe power as a ruler in his Empire, after Napoleon's unlucky ex- 
deserved most of what he got. Of course, the mobs which CANADA. 
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Is it conceiv- 
able that a man or a party in Vienna will ever again give the 








attacked him were dispersed by the police, inasmuch as no 
man is allowed to take the law into his own hands, or to de- 
fend opinions or institutions which may be dear to him by 
other than rhetorical methods. But there may be a degree 
of provocation which goes some way to excuse those who 
yield to it, without at all approaching to a formal justifica- 
tion of their acts. Nor is there any reason why a loyal mob 
should be at all more scrupulous than a disloyal mob. Indeed, 
if only the respectable, orderly, and strictly virtuous mem- 
bers of the community were on the side of Monarchy, the 
prospects of Republicanism in ae would be a good 
deal brighter than they now are. Even a rough may have 
his instincts enlisted in favor of this or that form of Gov- 
ernment, and whichever side is honored by his preference 
will see him giving expression to his feelings in the matter 
most natural to him.— Pull Mall Gazette. 


DISORGANISATION OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


If we search out the real cause of the present disorganisa- 
tion of the Liberal paity, we shall find it easily explained. 
The history of English politics has been a record of personal 
confidence. Some man has appeared on the stage who has 
commanded respect by sheer force of character, and thence- 
forward he has made himself the centre of gravity for the 
mass of atoms which our the a world. He may 
be called Liberal, Tory, Whig, or Conservative ; he is recog- 
nised as the ruler of his generation until the time comes when 
he passes over to the standing majority of all time. Sucha 
man was Mr. Pitt, and, in a less degree, Lord Liverpool; such 
were Lord Grey, Lord Althorp, and Sir Robert Peel. The 
present leader of the Liberal party has gifts making him in 
many respects superior to all his predecessors; but in this 
requisite of command, which comes of personal force of cha- 
racter, he must, we fear, be counted inferior to the least of 
them. Run over the list of complaints recounted by “A 
Whig.” “The unfortunate Match Tax, the illogical Income 
Tax, the ill-timed closing of Dockyards, the Admiralty scan- 

the losses of the Captain and the Megera, the dismissal 
of Sir Spencer Robinson and Mr. Reed, the stories of the good 
anchors and the bad biscuits, the universal discontent of all 
Government clerks and officials, the threatened increase in the 
Succession Duty, the threatened Taxes on Land, the impossi- 
ble Licensing Bill, the startling exercise of Prerogative, the 
hopeless persistency in the Ballot Bill, the inconceivable ob- 
stinacy of combating the public demand for the preservation 
of Epping and the New Forests and the Thames Embankment 
at the very time every effort was being made by the Liberal 
party to preserve Hampstead and Wimbledon, and to open 
public parks throughout the country;” these—to which may 
be added the more receat scandal caused by the evasion of 
the Privy Council Act—may be all traced to that original de- 
fect of which we have spoken. Take the last first. Can any 
one fancy that Mr. Pitt, Lord Grey, or Sir Robert Peel would 
have “ dodged” an Act of Parliament not six months old and 
under their own auspices, because an Attorney-General 
claimed aright to be preferred in the way of promotion? 
No Attorney-General would have ventured to address such a 
demand to either of them; and, if any had been so imprudent, 
he would have received an answer which would have effec- 
tually prevented him or any others from — such an 
error. We need not go through the list “A Whig” has 
accumulated. The extravagances of the Budget would have 
been impvssible under a Minister who controlled the way- 
wardness of his colleagues; and the desperate resolution to 
fall back on the Income Tax as the means of supplying the 
whole of the deficiency was a typical example of the character 
which seeks by a display of vehemence to make up for defect 
of strength. But it is more instructive to turn from these 
events of the past to the questions now before us, and to see 
how their treatment is embarrassed by the characteristic 
temperament of the Minister. Education in England and 
Ireland is Mr. Gladstone’s chief difficulty, and Mr. Fawcett 
and Mr. Miall may be taken as the Parliamentary representa- 
tives of the forces which are most troublesome to him. No 
one would institute any comparison between Mr. Gladstone’s 
endowments and those of either of these disturbers of his 
peace; but, unfortunately, the issue between him and them 
must turn more upon force of character than upon the variety 
and richness of other gifts. It isthis which makes the contest 
neertain.— Zimes. 


FRANCE AND THE INDEMNITY. 


twice as much taxation as the Emperor had to raise? 


And the purely financial part of the President’s M 
by no means all of it that has to do with finance. 











: 


The Standard has some reflections on the departure of the | With res 
last imperiai battalion from Canada. Let it be openly avowed, sidering 
without cant or hypocrisy, that we have abandoned Canada 
because we cannot de‘end her, and let us not lay the flattering 
unction to our conscience that in doing a purely selfish thing 
we are actuated by any but sordid motives. In any case, let | to look about them in the German Empire. 
us be just to Canada, of whom it is grossly untrue that she 
would not undertake the burden of her own defence so long 
as imperial troops were in the colony. The truth is that if 
Canada has been slow to adopt a military system of her own, 
it is purely because she has been restrained from doing so by | not on that account less true that in Russia a 
the timidity of the Imperial Government, who feared that the 
organisation of a colonial army would give offence to the | mined opposition to all that belongs toWestern Europe, and no 
United States Ever since permission has been given to her 
to arm, and from the moment that her armament became 
necessary, Canada has accepted the duty of providing a large 
military force for her own protection, and at the present mo- | which have gained so much applause in Europe. 
ment possesses a military system for her internal defence 
actually superior to that of the mother country, and imposing 
far greater burdens upon the civil population. ‘Therefore, it 
is false to say that Canada would not defend herself so long | derate policy of the present Government. 
as she had British troops present to represent the imperial 
protection. This is a mere subterfuge, invented to cover a| rections. 
foregone conclusion, and it is an additional insult to the 
colonies. It were more honest todrop all cant at once about 
teaching the colonies self-reliance, and to avow that we mean 
to get rid of them as rapidly as we can because they involve | cern us. 
us in responsibilities, and that we have taken the first step in 
this “revolution” by insisting upon the separation of Canada. | Therefore, we must create an armed force, not only capable of 


ample; and the party there, which has auything to gain by 
such means, has certainly been hitherto hostile to Germany. 

ct to such counsels, however, the necessity of con- 
ussia’s attitude would always be felt in Vienna. If 
Russia were to take advantage of the opportunity to advance 
on the Danube, the Habsbourgs would have so much to do at 
home that they could hardiy spare the time, even so much as 


While Austria is thus far from free, and can easily be re- 
strained in her movements against Germany, it is otherwise 
with Russia. With her we have of late got on far better than 
with Austria, and for the present nothing divides us; but it is 
owerful ten- 
dency, which is aiming at complete dominion, forms a deter- 


less so to all that isGerman, ‘This one-sided national ten- 
dency has not been removed or deprived of its sharpness by 
the well intentioned innovations of the Emperor Alexander, 
It not only 
continues to exist, but it even derives nourishment from those 
changes in the condition of society. One day, perhaps, we 
shall not be able to agree so well with it as with the more mo- 
That uncompro- 
mising national tendency is striving to muke its way in all di- 

It is possible that it may first seek extension in Asia 
and in the south-eastern part of our Continent, and be satis- 
fied with that; but it is also possible that it may soon direct 
its glances and longings to countries which more closely con- 

In the latter event, nothing would suit it better 
than the idea of an alliance with France against Germany. 


defending us against France, but also strong enough to put out 
of the head of that Russian party the thought of such an al- 
liance with France. This task does not exceed our strength, 


That France means to pay the indemnity is beyond all|now that Germany's western frontier has become so much 
question, and that she can in some way or other find the|stronger; but our ability to fight, at the same time, with two 
money is almost as certain. Prince Bismark knew this be-| great Powers may have the happy result of producing the con- 
fore he read the Message, and he knows so much and no more | viction in Russia that it is more advantageous to be the friend 
now. If he gets paid, he has nothing whatever to do with | than the foe of Germany. If we are in a position to carry on 
the mode in which the money is raised, or with the miseries | war on two stages at the same time, our judgment on all pos- 
caused hereafter by the taxation which its payment wi || sible undertakings of Russia will be important and worthy of 
involve. But he is far too cautious a man to make sure too | consideration for her Government. And we may thereby pre- 
soon that all will go right. The real danger is that, before | vent France from ever finding support in St. Petersburg against 
the final instalment of the indemnity is paid in 1874, there | G@ermany—support for which Napoleon III. sued in vain. But 
may either be such a state of things in France that the Gov-|from what we have already said, it follows, as a matter of 
ernment of the day will be unable to raise the money, or that | course, that if our power and capacity for fighting procure us 
there may be so much disorder that Germany will forcibly | good relations with Russia, we shall be all the more sure of 
interfere to secure payment of what is due. It is quite true | Austria; for by an understanding with Russia we could always 
that the anxiety to get the Germans finally out of France | render it impossible for Austria to fight on the side of France’; 
affords the strongest possible motive to all Frenchmen so to | and Austria, if she were in such a position that she never could 
conduct their own affairs that the money due to Germany 
may be punctually forthcoming. But even those who are | terms with us. In a word, we have three great neighbors ; 
most anxious to see the bright side of French aftairs must | that they should all unite against us is not to be feared; but 
see that there is a gloomy side too. M.,Thiers states that the | it is not enough for us to be in a position to fight with one of 
annual sum henceforth necessary to be raised in France will|them. No; we must be able to fight with two of them, if we 
be one hundred and ten millions sterling, as against sixty | want to maintain and preserve what belongs to us.—National 
millions twenty years ago. A great portion of this increase | Zeitung. 
is no doubt due to the Empire, apart from the ruinous war 
with which the Empire terminated. A French politician 
might perhaps usefully inveigh against a system which has 
cost his country so much. But a German statesman has 
nothing to do with this. Fifty millions sterling more have | Smyth-Provis contest, which took place in 1853. One Thomas “ 
to be raised somehow, and the world outside and inside} Provis claimed the Smyth baronetcy, but his identity was 
France has to be convinced that they will be raised regularly, | vigorously disputed, and there was a searching cross-examina- 
or the money necessary for the indemnity will not be lent. 
The Empire increased the burdens of France, but it also} Thesiger—now Lord Chelmsford—touching the claimant’s 
greatly augmented its resources. Free trade and internal 
security made France every day richer. French enterprise | educational acquirements. The claimant’s leading counsel 
and French commerce kept every day growing. What is| was Mr. Bovill, now presiding judge in the Tichborne trial ; 
now the programme of M. Thiers, in order to raise more than} and the Judge was Mr. Justice Coleridge, father of the pre- 

It is| sent Sir John, the Solicitor-General. 
to maintain ali the essential features of the Empire, its vast 
military expenditure, its centralization, its repression of popu- | 1853. The claimant professed to be the son of the late Sir Hugh 
lar education in deference to the priests, without Free trade. | Smyth, of Ashton 
The Empire with Protection, but without anything like the | posed, had died without issue, and whose title had passed to 
same assurance of internal tranquillity, is virtually to be| the grandson of his sister,a minor. It was known that he 
made to do twice as much financially for France as the| had been twice married; but the claimant asserted that there 
—— with Free trade did. Why should any one, whether | had been a prior marriage in Irelanc, in 1796, with Jane, 
he a German or not, think this at all likely to succeed? | daughter of Count Vandenbergh, and that he was the issue 


fight with us, would find it most convenient to be on good 


——__>—_ -— 
THE STORY OF AN IMPOSTOR. 
The Tichborne case in England recalls the story of the 


tion by one of the leading counsel of the day, Sir Frederick 


remembrance of personal incidents, and the extent of his 


The case came on at the August assizes at Gloucester, in 


all,near Bristol, who, as generally sup- 


-is| of that union, his mother having died in giving him birth. 
tis| His father, he alleged, kept the marriage secret, and shortly 








throughout with the impress of a mind which sees after the death of his wife Jane, married a daughter of the 
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Bishop of Bristol. The claimant had been brought up by a 
carpenter named Provis, at Warminster, and passed as his 
son, but had been educated at Winchester school—he sup- 
posed at the expense of Sir Hugh. There, he asserted, he 
was visited by the Marchioness of Bath, and others (since un- 
fortunately dead), who had recognised him as the real heir to 
the Smyth estates—worth about £30,000 a year. 

He produced in court a document purporting to be signed 
by Sir Hugh, acknowledging him to be his son; letters from 
the Irish clergyman who had celebrated the marriage; a 
brooch, and other jewels, marked Jane Gooken, which he 
asserted was the maiden name of the mother of Jane Van- 
denbergh. An old Bible with the name of Vandenbergh 


same sentiment. Hence miniature houses abound; in some 
cases the width of the whole house barely exceeds that of the 
street door, and a good-sized bed would fillaroom. There 


in or near the large towns. ‘They are all separate little houses, 
each possessesa very small garden, and they are in all cases 
kept with amazing care and cleanliness. ‘The rent for such a 
place in the Hague is about 2s. 6d. per week. Low as the 
wages sound to “English ears, the Dutchman lives in comfort 
and content on them, and invariably saves or attempts to save 
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attached tothe existing order of things, j 
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ealons of the un- 





written on the fly-leaf and an entry of the marriage of Sir 
Hugh, was also produced, besides a large oil-painting, repre- 
sented as being a portrait of Sir Hugh, with his autograph 
on the back of the canvass. In the document, a peculiar 
mode of spelling was observable, “ set aside” being written 
“sett asside ” “ rapid,” “ rappid ” whom,” “whome.” 
Those in court not in the secret were surprised at the perti- 
nacity with which Sir Frederick Thesiger questioned the 
claimant (who stated that he had been a lecturer on educa- 
tional subjects) as to his mode of spelling certain words. His 
orthography exactly agreed with the peculiarities in the 
document, and with amazing audacity he maintained that his 
spelling was correct, and sanctioned by all good authorities. 
He maintained that he had accidentally found the document 
in the possession of a lawyer’s clerk in London. 

Just as Sir Frederick was concluding his cross-examination, 
one of the most sensational incidents ever witnessed in a 
court of justice occurred. A message was handed to Sir 
Frederick, who immediately forwarded a reply, and then 
looking steadily in,the face of the claimant, said : “Did you, 
in January last, apply to a person in Oxford street to engrave 
for you the crest upon the rings produced, and the name of 
Jane Gooken on the brooch? he man, who had already 
exhibited signs of confusion, turned deadly pale, and utterly 
unable to collect his faculties to invent another falsehood, 
stammered out,“ I did.” A moment of intense excitement 
* ensued, and then the Judge asked the claimant’s counsel what 
course they intended to pursue, Mr. Bovill, after a very brief 
conference with his colleagues, said: “ After this most appal- 
ling exhibition, after an exposure unparalleled in the Courts 
of Justice, we feel it inconsistent with our duty, as gentle- 
men of the Bar, any longer to continue the contest.” 

The jury, of course, under the direction of the Judge, re- 
turned a verdict for the defendant; the documents, jewelry, 
Bible, and picture were impounded, and the claimant was 
ordered into custody on the charge of wilful perjury. He 
was tried for perjury and forgery at the next assizes, and 
then his history was revealed. He was Tom Provis,and not 
a baronet’s son; the portrait was that of a member of the 
Provis family, and he had himself written the name of Sir 
Hugh on the back. He had married a servant in the Smyth 
family, and so became acquainted with some particulars of 
the family history. He had been a school-master, disgraced 
for abominable conduct, and he had been tried and sentenced 
to death for horse-stealing. The Bible was picked up ata 
stall in Holborn, 4nd the name Vanderbergh, written in it, 
had suggested the fiction of the Irish marriage, of Jane Van- 
denbergh, with her father the count, entirely imaginary per- 
sous. The telegram, which was the first step in exposing 
the fraud, was forwarded by the engraver, who had read in 
the Times the report of the first day’s proceedings. 

Provis, horse-stealer and worse was sentenced to twenty- 
one years imprisonment and he died in gaol. He maintained 
in court that he was a baronet’s son, and showed a pigtail 


bted liberty he enjoys, but not anxious for more. He pre-| 
fers reading his Bible to his ne per, and spends his eve- | 
nings not at the public house, but at his own fireside. Asa} 
workman he is slow, and cannot be made to hurry himself with 
advantage; he has not the ingenuity or smartness of the | 
French or the capacity or energy of the English artisan, but he 
is infinitely more temperate, orderly end easily managed. 
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Workmen’s clubs and trades unions abound, but strikes are | 


aimost unknown. There is a mixed committce of wo:kmen 
and employers of labor, and through their combined ex- 
ertions differences of opinion as to wages and hours have been 
arranged by mutual i pted after fair reasoning 
and satisfactory evidence of the justice and expediency of 
alteration. There is little active legislation specially affecting 
the industrial classes, and it has not been found necessary to 
limit the hours of labor either for adults or children. Appren- 
ticeship is not practised. A boy wishing to learna trade 
provides himself with tools and gets employment like any other 
workman, ing with inal wages, which are in- 
creased according to his capacity and skill. The conclusions 
at which we arrive are that the Dutch artisan is comfortab'e 
and contented, well clothed and fairly fed; that he does not 
owe this to high wages but to his own virtues—thriftiness, 
steadiness, sobriety, and love of home life. He has not the 
energy, skill, or ambition to compete with our workmen, and 
from his phlegmatic nature, condition and habits is httle likely 
to furnish many ardent disciples for the International. It is 
quite clear that the English workman neither could nor would 
subsist in Holland on the same wages ; he is far less frugal and 
temperate, and requires more meat, liquor and excitement. 
But it is stated that if he can speak the language he is sure of 
promotion as foreman or overlooker, with comparatively high 
wages. On the whole, however, Holland does not present a 
favorable field for emigration as far as the general mass of our 
artisans are concerned.— Pall Mall Guzette. 


—_—@-———— 
TRUE TO ONE. 


There is a dream of olden time 
That charms me, willy-nilly, 

It’s so divine, and so sublime, 
That most folks call it silly: 

A dream of an ideal knight, 
Who summed his devoir briefly— 

For heaven and for his lady bright, 
And for his lady chiefly. 

Her love to gain, all toil and pain 
He bore with long endeavor, 

In life and death, of perfect faith, 
And true to one for ever. 








Did love look back from her sweet eyes, 
He dared the whole world fully ; 
Did fate deny the longed-for prize, 





{previously hiddenin the collar of his coat), which he de- 
clared he was born with, and which was an infallible mark 
of aristocracy! The annals of fraud scarcely record an 
attempt exhibiting similar audacity and perseverance. It was 
generally believed, and on good ground, that the funds neces- 
sary for him to carry on the proceedings were furnished by 
the subscriptions of speculators, who were to have received 
enormous percentage had he succeeded. The Smyth family 
were put to an expense of £6,000 in resisting the claim of 
this unscrupulous impostor. 


—_——_o—_—__ 


THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES ABROAD. 
HOLLAND. 


The report on the condition of the industrial classes abroad, 

‘and the purchase power of money in foreign countries, are 
contained in two thick Blue-books just published; and they 
are beyond doubt apiece of very creditable work on the part 
of her Majesty’s diplomatic and consular agents. In truth, 
the clerks of these services can scarcely be more usefully em- 
ployed than in eccurately acquiring and reducing to an intelli- 
gible and comprehensive form this kind of knowledge. The re- 
ports deal with the following topics:—The rate of wages in 
almost every country as compared with England; the com- 
parative purchase power of money; the house accommodation, 
rent, food, social habits, and sanitary arrangements; the 
quality of the various works executed ; the laws which specially 
affect the industrial classes in each country, and the reasons 
for or against English workmen migrating thither in search of 
employment. It is not possible that sound information on 
these subjects can be too extensively disseminated among our 
own artisans and workmen when we remember the ambitious 
and strenuous exertions of the International. And, atany price 
and any risk, whether we thereby support and develop their 
high-flown and gigantic ideas or them piecemeal, let us 
have the truth and the whole prosaic truth in this matter. The 
aim of the reports is to make known where wages are high and 
employment steady and the reverse; where the industrial 
classes live in comfort or otherwise, and the reasons for the 
one condition and the other. We propose, therefore, giving 
some general ontline of those parts of the work which are of 
most immediate interest, and will commence with Holland. 

In that country the skilled artisan, as smith, plumber, car- 
peuter, earns about 16s. weekly, his wife adds thereto’4s. by 
washing—a good business, for the Dutch are a clean people; 
sometimes the man, by odd jobs or overtime, may make 
another 2s.,say 22s. in all. The hours are twelve per diem, 
including two and a half for meals, the greater part of which is 
devoted to dinner,a pipe, and repose. Piecework and pay- 
ment by the hourare also ly practised. In the country, 
where rent, etc., is cheaper, about 15s, per week is paid; fire- 
men and stokers at the gas works get 17s, 6d., but they work 
longer times. Meat is rarely tasted by the working classes, 
and the food consists in vegetables fried in fat, bread, tea, tish 
and coffee. It is remarkable that no artisan in reckoning his 
expenses seems to consider beer or other stimulant an article 
of necessity. Both sexes are warmly and substautially clothed. 
Professor Kuox, in his work on race, gives a sketch of an Anglo- 
Saxon house, of which he observes, as its chief 

_ that ‘‘it stands always apart, if possible, from all others ;” and 
the Dutchman, te the poorest artisan, entertains the 
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He sighed, and stall loved truly. 
Though far more fair the rest might be, 
He passed and scarcely heeded ; 
Though they might = him graciously, 
He only cared if she did. 
Through good and ill he journeyed still, 
With heart that wavered never, 
In life and death of perfect faith, 
And true to one for ever. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 
—__.>—_———_—. 


THE CROWNING OF THE EDIFICE. 


Italy has at last crowned her edifice; and as her King, in 
|his recent speech, said with legitimate pride, she has suc- 
ceeded, after centuries of separation, in uniting all the frag- 

ments of her _ in the city which represents their immor- 
tal history. The cause of this people must have been just, as 
the God of Battles has always blessed her banners, dragged 
through the dust Soe they were, more than if they had 
been covered with laurels, It is by wound after wound, and 
misfortune after misfortune, that Italy, like Auteus, recover- 
ing strength each time she touched the ground, has attained 
the consummation of her destiny. This strange good fortune 
must remind the Romaus of the history of their ancestors at 
the time when Pyrrhus, after each defeat which he inflicted 
upon them, said, ‘‘One more such victory, and I am lost.” 
hen Charles Albert, after Novara, went away to die of des- 
= in a distant corner of Europe, could he, in his last solitary 

our, have — that twenty-two years afterwards his son 
would open the Parliament of united Italy? Ever conquered, 
crushed, and struck by the arm of her hereditary foes or by 
the inconsiderate hands of her friends, Italy repeated the word 
of Galileo, and continued to gravitate around the star of unity. 
As for us, who have always maintained, and will still main- 
tain, that the reconstitution of Italy corresponded not only 
with the principles of justice and morality, but also with the 
true interests of France, it is without jealousy, and, on the con- 
trary, with joy, that we hail the installation of the Italian Par- 
liament in the capital of ltaly. 

A capital is not to be improvised ; and this fact ought to be 
considered by those who wish to strike Paris with a senseless 
ostracism, which is fall of threats and dangers for the mainte- 
nance of French unity. Rome, says the proverb, was not 
built in a day ; and it is just the accumulated weight of its his- 
tory that renders it the necessary capital of Italy, now that she 
has again become a nation. It was at Rome alone that the 
work of unity could be accomplished and proclaimed. Rome 
alone could put to silence the rivalries of so many other cities 
which had been capitals too, and had occupied an illustrious 
place in the world. Naples might have pointed to the num- 
ber of her population, which made her the third city in Eu- 





money. But then he is patient, industrious, and frugal, much | th 





termined by high moral reasons. 


It is the sentiment of peo- 
ples that decides the matter. 


Rome unites all the historical, 


sateiinstaal, > anal conditions which form the capital of a 
are many blocks of buildings for the working classes, especially | great State. Rome is the only city in Italy which has no mu- 


| 


nicipal memories, or hardly any. Her history, from the time 
of Cesar down to the present day, is that of a city whose im- 
portance extends infinitely beyond her own territory—of a 
city destined to be the capital of a great State.” Cavour was 
neither a poet nor a dreamer, and he said again :—‘‘ As I am 
not of an artistic nature, I am convinced that, in the midst of 

e splendid t ient and modern Rome, I shall 
regret the severe and simple streets of my native city.” Every 
one knows that the King, too, left with sorrow the cradle of 
his house; and that he likes the North better than the South. 
But Rome was the diadem without which there could be ne 
real kingdom of Italy.—Journal des Debdats, 


——__>——_—_ 
WHAT IS WIT? 


“ Tell me, oh, tell what kind of a thing is wit?” says Abra- 
ham Cowley in the metaphysical ode which Dr. Johnson 
pronounced inimitable. But the request is not so easily com- 
plied with as might at first sight be imagined. Of the many 
authors who have written upon wit, it is amusing to notice 
the dreary, uncomfortable way in which they handle their 
subjects, and how terribly serious is the task of defining the 
troublesome little monosyllable. The famous Dr. Isaac Bar- 
row, who was both a witty and learned man, has taken the 
bull by the horns iu as sensible & manner as any one we re- 
member to have read. In his fourteenth sermon, he says :— 

“Tt may be demanded what the thing we speak of is, and 
what this facetiousness doth import? To which question I 
might reply, as Democritus did to him that asked the defini- 
tion of a man— That which we all see and know; and one 
better apprehends which it is by acquaintance than I can in- 
form him by description. It is, indeed, a thing so versatile 
and multiform, appearing in so many shapes and garbs, so 
variously apprehended by several eyes and judgments, that 
it seemeth no less hard to settle a clear and certain notion 
thereof than to make a portrait of Proteus, or to define the 
figure of the fleeting wind.” Barrow hereupon, flike u wise 
man, gives up the idea of an impossibility—namely, a de- 
scription of wit—and proceeds to explain :— Sometimes it 
lieth in pat illusion to a known story, or in seasonable ap- 
— of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite tale. 

metimes it playeth in words and phrases, taking advan- 
tage from their ambiguity of sense, or the affinity of their 
sound ; sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of luminous ex- 
pression ; and sometimes it lurketh under an odd similitude. 
Sometimes it is couched in a sly question, in a smart answer, 
in a quickish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly di- 
verting or cleverly retorting an objection ; sometimes it is 
couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty 
hyperbole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling 
of contradictions, or in acute nonsense.” And so on with 
other examples, until the great divine tersely concludes as 
follows :—* Often it consists in one knows not what, and 
springeth up one can hardly tell how.” 

Other “learned Thebans” have tried their hands at de- 
fining wit, but the results have mostly been lamentable 
failures. 

Locke gives a definition, which Addison tries to improve. 
Dryden is sadly unfortunate in his attempt, for he calls wit 
“a propriety of thoughts, or thoughts and words, elegantly 
adapted to the subject;’ which, if true, as some caustic 
writer has observed, would make “ Butler’s Analogy” and his 
“ Three Sermons on Human Nature” jests of most excellent 
pungency. Dr. Johnson’s definition is what might have been 
expected from so ponderous a quarter :—‘ Wit may be more 
rigorously and philosophically considered as a kind of 
concordia discordiz, a combination of dissimilar images or dis- 
covery of occult resemblances in things apparently unlike.” 
“ Sir Richard Blackmore’s notion of wit” (says Sidney Smith) 
“ js that it is a series of high and exalted ferments. It very 
possibly may be; but not exactly comprehending what is 
meant by a ‘series of high and exalted ferments,’ I do not 
think myself bound to waste much time in criticizing the 
metaphysics of this learned physician.” 

To distinguish humor from wit is about as difficult a task 
as the defining of wit itself. Some have made the distinction 
thus—that whilst humor must invariably produce laughter, 
wit does not necessarily do so. Leigh Hunt, however, comes 
very near the mark, when he says— 

“Though the one is to be found in perfection apart from the 
other, their richest effect is | agmaoens by the combination. 
Wit apart from humor, generally speaking, is but an element 
for professors to sport with.” But the more especial pro- 
vince of humor is, we think, in dealing with character and 
its hundred and one developments of human weakness and 
oddity, generally such as caprice, little extravagances, jea- 
lousies, vanity, pertness, self-conceit, &c. The quainter cha- 
racters of the great novelists are all creations of humor. Don 
Quixote, Uncle Toby, Parson Adams, Pickwick, Sam Wel- 
ler, et hoc omne genus, all depend for the humor thrown into 
them upon the odd weaknesses of human nature with which 
those characters are accredited. 

There are, of course, many other opportunities for the 

play of humor beside the oddities of character. Incongruity 
is the very essence of humor. A very good illustration of 
this is given by age J Smith, as follows :— 
_ “If a tradesman, of a corpulent and respectable appear- 
ance, with habiliments somewhat ostentatious, were to slide 
down —_ , and dedecorate a pea-green coat, I am afraid we 
should all have the barbarity to laugh. If his hat and wig, 
like treacherous servants, were to desert their fallen master, 
it certainly would not diminish our propensity to laugh; but 
if he were to fall into a violent passion, and abuse everybody 
about him, nobody could possibly resist the incongruity of a 
pea-green tradesman, very respectable, sitting in the mud, 
and threatening all the passers-by with the effects of his 
wrath. Here every incident heightens the humor of the 
scene ; the gaiety of his tunic, the general respectability of his 
appearance, the rills of muddy water which trickle down his 
cheeks, and the harmless violence of his rage! But if, in- 
stead of this, we were to observe a dustman falling into the 
mud, it would hardly attract any attention, because the oppo- 
sition of ideas is so trifling and the incongruity so slight.” 

Let us touch briefly on the more positive and illustrative 











rope; Florence might have shown her beauty, and invoked her 
primacy in the arts; Turin might have raised the arm which 
had held the sword of Italy in good and evil days. Rome had 
only to name herself. 

p, Mann who had the trouble without sharing the glory, said, 
in speaking of Rome :—‘‘ The capital of a country 1s not de- 


termined by reasons of climate, to; phy, or strategy. If 
reasons of this kind were to nen 





part of our subject. 

In “ TYistram Shandy,” after the curse of Ernulfus has 
been read by Dr. Slop, we read :— 

“I declare,” quoth my Uncle Toby, “my heart would not 
let me curse the devil himself with such bitterness.” 

“ He is the father of curses,” replied Dr. Slop. 

“So am not I,” replied my uncle. 

“ But he is cursed and damned already to all eternity,” re- 
plied Dr. Slop. 








mdon would certainly 
not be the tal of Grest Britain’ even Paris would, per- 
haps, not be of France. The ion of a capital is de- 


~———- — -— - 


“ Tam sorry for it,’ quoth my Uncle Toby. 
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Foote was a true humorist. Some one told him that the! form of wit is caricature; and it would be an interesting sub-| man town, in a garret of which he will spend two or three 
Rockin 


— Ministry were at their wits’ ends, 
“Tt cou 


As has been said by an able writer, “ Caricature | 


tleman who joked with him on what Dr. Johnson called his | is one of the most, if not the most, unpleasant form of deri- 


depeditation— Why do you laugh at my weakest point? 
I ever say anything about your head ?” 


bined :— 


most troublesome in my service.” ; 
“Your majesty’s enemies,” quietly remarked the officer, 
“have said the same thing more than once. 


|into Leadenhall-street helped the ruin of 


! 


either the cordial or disappointing impostor. 
perhaps, it would be better to couple the two epithets to- 
Did | sion, and one of the most effectual weapons of attack. It re-| gether, as the one is the result of the other. If you meet 

|mains in the memory and arouses the passions more com. | 
The following is a good example of wit and humor com- | pletely, perhaps, than any other form of ridicule. Gillray’s 
| representation of Priestley officiating as chaplain at the exe- 
“That officer,’ Louis XIV. exclaimed, within hearing of | cution of George IIL put the torches into the hands of his 
one of his generals who frequently solicited favors, “is the | fellow-townsmen. 


and tired out. | ject of inquiry as to how far society and politics have been! months making, i.e., inventing, his tour. 
d not have been with the length of the journey,” re- influenced from time to time by the caustic attacks of the | 
plied Foote. On another occasion, he asked of a certain gen- | caricaturist. 


There is another very common type, who may be called 
On the whole, 


him in town after a long absence, he will welcome you with 
as many protestations of delight at seeing you as if you were 
= the Prodigal Son returned. 


If you are in the neigh- 
rhood of Pall Mall he will fondly lock his arm within your 


The picture of the entry of Carlo Khan | own, and insist on offering you at his club, and on the mo- 
Fox’s East India! ment, the mid-day oyster, preparatory to the ordering of the 


Bill ; and such cartoons as that during the Corn Law agitation, | dinner you are to share with him any evening during the 
of the Duke of Richmond surrounded by five donkeys, with a | week most convenient to himself. Present and future visions 


This is almost on a par with another military story told of | line from Shakspeare underneath— 
the great Prince de Conde. He was told that his enemies 
called him a deformity. “ How do they know that?” he — 
“They have never seen my back.” 

Theodore Hook, in one of bis wonderful improvised songs, | 
was challenged to pun upon the name of Rosenagen; and | 
this was the response :— | 

“ Yet more of my muse is required— 
Alas! I fear she is done ; 
But no!—like a fiddler that’s tired, 
Tl Rosen-agen and go on.” 

The “ Rejected Addresses ” contained some racy specimens, 
although we suppose most of them are well known by this time 
to readers in general. One of the authors, James Smith, 
wrote an epigram on Craven street, Strand :— 

“In Craven street, Strand, ten attorneys find place, 
And ten dark coal barges are moored at its base ; 
Fly, honesty, fly to some safer retreat, 

There’s craft in the river and craft in the street.” 


To which Sir George Rose made the equally witty reply : — 


‘of succulent repasts incite you — and inwardly to re- 
3 : ; ‘ = turn his fervid expressions of eternal friendship, and you 
‘Methinks there be six Richmonds in the field ; rack your anaes vain for the particular pe a alae 
or of the sacrifice of the countryman to the divinity of the | which he must certainly lie to you, as the cause of all this 
hare; or of Earl Russell nailing up ‘ Elliott’s Entire’ in lieu | bospitality. He is not a wine merchant, nor have you ever 
of ‘Hudson’s’ at the sign of the Victor Emmanuel, which | had more intimate passages with him than may have arisen 
have appeared in Punch, will long live in the popular recol-| over a cigar in the club smoking-room, - Pondering on this 
lection.” abstruse problem, and at the precise moment when the tender 
We must not forget, nevertheless, that there is much harm-| mollusc you are about to partake of presents itself to your 
less and innocent caricature, as the comic journals of the day | imagination heightened as to its beauty by the reflection that 
abundantly testify. To them, at the present moment, we | it will be swallowed without any remorseful misgivings as to 
chiefly look for our continuous supply of that wit and humor | a too liberal expenditure, the impostor pulls out his watch, 
which is acceptable so long as it does not transgress the pro- | and with a face 7 adapted to the circumstances, and 
per bounds of fairness and good nature. Do we get it?—|& voice overcome with distress, bemoans his wretched care- 
Once a Week. " lessness, and just remembers that he has made an appoint- 
ment with his dentist for that very hour, which he can’t put 

oft’ You are obliged to say it does not signify, another day 
will do as well, especially as he is very particular in taking 
down in his note-book address, and the length of your 
stay in town. You will not see him again; but the day after 
| you have returned to your country pursuits, the hall-porter of 
your club or hotel will forward his card, and an invitation to 


—_———_@————_————— 


BESIDE THE BROOK. 
BY WILLIAM SAWYER. 


Brook that winding flowest, 
Ever night and day, 





“ Why should honesty seek any safer retreat 
From the lawyers or barges, ‘od rot ’em ? 
For the lawyers are just at the top of the street, 
And the barges are just at the bottom.” 


It is not necessary to classify under their particular head- 
ings of wit and humor, or both combined, as the cases may 
be, the host of brilliant sayings scattered broadcast in our 
literature. 

Leigh Hunt, in his “ Illustrative Essay on Wit and Humor,” 
distributes their manifestations into no less than fourteen 
different divisions A category such as this is too fanciful 
and multitudinous to follow through its various windings. 
Let us content ourselves, therefore, with the broader and 
more indefinite forms which wit or humor assumes. The 
simile, or metaphor, is a valuable weapon in the use of that 
incongruity, or element of surprise, of which we have spoken. 
Swift was a master in the application of odd similes. In his 
“Rhapsody on Poetry,” speaking of versifiers’ epithets, he 
describes them as— 


“ Like stepping-stones, to save a stride, 
In streets where kennels are too wide ; 
Or like a heel-piece, to support 

A cripple with one foot too short ; 

Or like a bridge, that joins a marish 
To moorland of a different parish. 


So geographers in Afric maps, 

With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of towns.” 


William Mackworth Praed was very happy in the same 
way, notably in his “ Lay of the Brazen Head.” As, for in- 
stance— 


“T think that friars and their hoods, 
Their doctrines and their maggots, 
Have lighted up too many feuds, 


Rippling as thou goest 
On thy shining way ; 
In thy onward wending, 
Say, have all things ending ? 
Do the stars abide not, nor the flowers stay ? 


To thy beauty clinging, 
All things meet and fair, 
Of their sweetness bringing, 
In thy being share. 
Morns their freshness render, 
Eves their rosy splendor ; 
But dost thou remember that their glories were ? 


When at noon thou shinest, 
Sheathed in flashing gold, 
Art thou gay, or pinest 
*Neath a moonlight cold ? 
Do white willows sadden, 
Blooming sedges glad len, 
Or dost love the plumage painted birds unfold ? 


Dreamst thou in thy gliding 
Of a form of light, 
That awhile abiding 
Made thy waters bright; 
Then with sudden spurning 
Of love's eager yearning, 
Fled, and in her fleeing, gaye the world to-night? 


Nay, as on thou farest, 
As thy ripples sing, 
In her scorn thou sharest, 
Naught remembering ; 
Speeding, only speeding, 
Cold and all unheeding, 





And far too many faggots. 

I think while bigots storm and frown, 
And fight for two and seven, 

That there are fifty roads to town, 
And rather more to Heaven.” 


Or again, in another of his sparkling poems— 


“T think that love is like a play, 
Where tears and smiles are blended ; 
Or like a faithless April day, 
Whose shine with shower is ended :— 
Like Colnbrook pavement, rather tough ; 
Like trade, exposed to losses ; 
And like a High'and plaid, all stuff, 
And very full of crosses.” 


This, too, of Sydney Smith’s is good. He is reviewing a 
book of Waterton, the well-known naturalist. Speaking of 
the sloth, he says— 

“He moves suspended, rests suspended, sleeps suspended, 
and, in fact, passes his life in suspense, like a young clergyman 
distantly related to a bishop.” 

Irony, sarcasm, and burlesque parody are keen arrows in 
the quiver of the wit, but puns can scarcely be ranked very 
highly in the order. They address the ear rather than the 
mind, and excite rather admiration for the skill of the word- 
perverter than any racy enjoyment of laughter within our- 
selves. The cleverest of all punsters was, perhaps, Tom 
Hood. Take the stanzas— 


“ Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 

And used to war’s alarms; 

But a cannon ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms. 

And as they took him off the field, 
Cried he, ‘ Let others shoot, 

For here I leave my second leg 
In the Forty-second Foot.’ ”’ 


Or the last one of the ballad of “ Faith'ess Sally Brown” :— 


“ His death, which happened in his berth, at forty odd befel ; 
bias bg and told the sexton, and the sexton foll’d the 
yg 


A remarkable instance of a double pun is given in the 
‘“ Lay of St. Gengulphus,” in the “ Ingoldsby Legends” :— 





As she whose light a shadow o’er my life doth fling. 
— Belgravia. 


IMPOSTORS. 


There is hardly anything that can make a pleasanter enter- 
tainment for the cynic or the man of the world than the 
study of those persons that are to be met with in every grade 
of society, and may be generally classified as harmless im- 
postors. Their struggles to impress every one with their 
own importance, the humiliating consciousness with which 
they are frequently obliged to admit tu themselves that they 
have not succeeded, the privations to which they voluntarily 
submit provided only they can still sustain their parts, and 
the ingenuity they practise to conceal any little fact con- 
nected with their ancestry or the earlier traditions of their 
family, the assumption of wealth, or talent, or birth—all these 
distinguish the shallow-pated coxcombs, and are attributes by 
which they may easily be detected. The most pitiable of 
them all is the man who keeps up a large house and estab- 
lishment, in which every room except the larder is hand- 
somely furnished; and whose vanity rises superior to the 
elegancies of the table or the exigencies of his appetite, as 
he proudly contemplates the rich damask curtains and buhl 
cabinets of his drawing-room. His hall, fitted with a few 
rusty spears—formerly the pride of supers in some stage 
spectacle, and routed out with other odds and ends from the 
recesses of Wardour street—a property alligator suspended 
from the ceiling, with here and there the tooth of a walrus, 
or the head of a tiger, will enable him to discourse with you 
on foreign field sports, and, without actually stating that you 
behold the spoils of his prowess, he is not displeased if it is 
assumed that they are. He is not given to hospitality, though 
= may occasionally obtain a glass of doubtful sherry if you 

ave been sufficiently overcome by the splendors that have 
been unfolded before you, and adequately expressed your 
approval of his two-penny glories. Once a year he goes the 
length of consulting the neighboring pastry-cook on the sub- 
ject of a banquet which he affects to meditate. For a month 
he harasses the unfortunate tradesman about the menu, the 
hiring of the glass, plate, and retainers in white gloves, and 
the recipe for a particular dish he says he once tasted at Chats- 
worth, which he wishes reproduced. But, curious to say, all 
these consultations produce no results. When everything is 
settled, a convenient excuse is invented, the distinguished 


dinner, three days after he had ascertained you had left town. 
For this he will expect to be invited to your Christmas dattwes, 
and a month’s occupation of the blue room, and you may 
think yourself lucky if he does not propose bringing two or 
three of his friends with him. If, on the contrary, he is the 
country mouse, there is no end to the fishing and shooting he 
can obtain for you, provided you do not mind putting up for 
a few days at a bachelor’s crib, and taking rough fare washed 
down by a bottle of tie old port. The latter lure has its effect : 
you may be mistrustful of the former offer, but the wine he 
once had he may have again. You appoint the day for him 
to meet you at the station, and are rather surprised during 
your journey in the dog-cart at the monosyllabic replies you 
receive in answer to the joyful anticipations you express of 
the pleasures of the country after the smoke and tear of Lon- 
don. He is so sorry he cannot take you into his own place, 
as his pig merchant has arrived unexpectedly, and you gave 
such short notice, but you can have a bed at the village inn, 
and take your meals at his cottage! You take two—dinner, 
which, out of compliment to his more welcome visitor, we 
presume, consists chiefly of matters connected with the oc- 
culter portions of the noble porker, washed down by some 
beer or cider; none of the vaunted port afterwards, but hot 
whisky-and-water with a rich tallowy flavor; and breakfast 
the next morning, after which you thankfully wish him good- 
bye.—London Globe. 
——_——_e————_—— 


OXFORD IN OLDEN TIMES. 


From any real submission, however, it was as far off as 
ever. The troubles of Edward the Second’s reign enabled 
the townsmen to evade with security the repeated precepts of 
the Royal Council, and to retain steadily their own control of 
justice and trade. At no time was the attitude of English 
boroughs more independent, or their resistance to the com- 
bination of the Royal power with the aristocratic reaction 
within their walls more independent. It was at this moment 
that Bristol, driven to rebellion by the oppression of the Cas- 
tellan and the Berkeleys, held out for four years against suc- 
cessive armies, and made pursuivant after pursuivant eat the 
Royal mandates which he brought. A yet more terribie agi- 
tation was rousing to life the inert masses of the rural popu- 
lation—a resentment against feudal tyranny which broke out 
at last in the communism of the Loliards, in the servile in- 
surrections of Wat Tyler and Jack Cade. Already in the 
riot of 1297 the union of the two spirits of discontent had 
been partially announced ; but half a century passed before 
the new alliance showed itself in ali its terrors. The con- 
flict of 1354 was not merely the last and fiercest encounter of 
the two rivals; it was the direct predecessor of that outburst 
of national anarchy under Ball and Tyler which shook 
England to its base. A tavern quarrel ended in the usual 
scenes of disorder. On the morning of St. Scholastica’s day 
the townsmen gathered with targets at their church, while 
the scholars seized two of the town gates in hope of inter- 
cepting the dreaded aid from without. At vespers, however, 
two thousand rustics entered the town from the west, a black 
flag was borne at the head of this column, and cries of “ Slay, 
slay—let none escape—smite fast; give good knocks,” spread 
panic through the ranks of the scholars. They fled to their 
inns, listening through the night to the shouts of “ Havock, 
havock!” from the crowd which filled the streets, while the 
Chancellor hurried to the King at Woodstock. Pillage began 
at dawn. Fourteen inns were forced open; some clerks and 
chaplains who stood on their defence were killed and their 
bodies flung on i while the bulk of the students fled 
into the country. lready the bitter hatred and scorn of the 
clergy which was to give strength to Lollardry made its a 
pearance in the outrages of this Oxford mob. It was in vain 
that the Host was carried in procession; the crosses of the 
Friars were flung into the gutter; the crowns of the chap- 
lains who fell were flayed off “ in scora of their clergy.” 

It was doubtless this feature of the outbreak that told 
most heavily against the citizens in the proceedings before 
the Royal Commission which was immediately issued. Both 
bodies resigned all charters and rights into the King’s 
hand, and the final decision of Edward the Third was a 
death-blow to the liberties of the town. The King’s Char- 
ter not only confirmed but enlarged the privileges of the 
University ; it even stripped the citizens of the share which 
had as yet been left to them in the control of their trade 
or the retainers of the scholars. The Church contented it- 





guests melt into thin air, the barley-sugar temples are dis- 
solved, the cloud-capped trifles vanish, and the impostor is 
fain to content himself with his favorite guest, Duke Hum- 
jphrey. At the end of the season he announces his intention | the slain. With this famous St. Scholastica’s day the strug- 
| of going to Baden or Homburg, and astonishes the neighbor-| gle virtually ended. The town was left prostrate at its 
hood with the number of boxes piled on the roof of the cab | adversary’s feet. While the rest of the boroughs of Eng- 
and conspicuously labelled. But the greater portion of them | land had been winning privilege after privilege from baron 
will be dropped on the road to be warehoused, and he himself |or king, Oxford had been reduced from a free city to the 
will modestly take the steamer for Ostend at London Bridge, | powerless vassal of its University. Its rain had in great 
| from the fore cabin of which he will cautiously emerge at the | measure been wrought by the claims and the thunders of the 
The most powerful, and consequently the most dangerous | end of the journey, and proceed to some tenth-rate little Ger- | Church, but the fall of the Church at the Reformation, while 
3 


self with a galling penance. Each year the Mayor and 
chief burgesses were bound to appear at St. Mary’s on the 
anniversary of the riot, and celebrate mass for the souls of 


“ T will venture to say, from that hour to this day, 
Ne’er did such an assembly behold such a scene, 
Or a table divide fifteen guests of a side, 
With a dead body placed in the centre between. 
The Prince Bishop's jester, on punning intent, 
As he viewed the whole thirty, in jocular terms, 
Said ‘It put him in mind of the Council of Zvrext 
Engaged in reviewing the Diet of Worms.’ ” 
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THE ALBION. 
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it released every abbey town from its bondage, left that of 
Oxford unbroken. It was in vain that its citizens refused for 
years their oath to the Vice-Chancellor, and appealed for the 
restitution ot their rights to the justice of Elizabeth. Even 
the triumph of the Long Parliament, though the grammar- 
school of Alderman Nixon recalls the sympathy of the citizens 
with the Puritans, did nothing for Oxford. It has been re- 
served for own day to see it raised to its old rank among the 
free cities of England, and restored to the control of its own 
markets and its own police.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


—- > 
THE FAIR AT NOVGOROD. 


Far and wide over the plain below extended long lines of 
booths glittering in the morning sun, horses and wagons rat- 
tling ceaselessly to and fro, vast piles of merchandise lying 
heaped on every side, and a multitude whom no man can 
number, picturesque in every variety of dress and feature, ed 
dying unrestingly. through the countles: channels of the timber 
Archipelago—a spectacle at wh’ch Faithful shakes his head in 
sorrowful foreboding, and Christian clutches with a firmer 
grasp the good sword that vanquished Apollyon. From the 
rst glimpse of this great gathering one gets little except an 
overwhelming idea of its size and numbers ; for, in truth, it is 
not so much the influx of a large body of strangers as the 
springing up of a new city by sudden enchantment, in the 
very centre of the old one. In and around this third-rate pro- 
vincial town there are gathered, during the six weeks of the 
great commercial Parliament, nearly half a million of men, or 
a larger population than that of Moscow; and a mighty aggre- 
gate of human forces, from whatever cause assembled, has 
always a kind of grandeur collectively, no matter how insigni- 
ficant may be the individual items, But, as you pursue your 
survey, the great assemblage develops another striking feature, 
viz., the extraordinary diversity of the elements which com- 
nga In Moseow, in Kazan, in Nijni itself, you may any 
y see three, or four, or half a dozen different types; but 
here all the principal races of European Asia are represented 
again and again. There are the portly German, the hard-faced 
Dutchman, the dapper Frenchman, the fresh-colored Swede ; 
the lumpish Czech, with his cracked, tuneless voice; the hand- 
some, knavish, dark-eyed Greek, ever on the look-out for a 
bargain, with all the unstudied grace and intense vitality of his 
indomitable race betraying itself in every line of his lithe, 
sinewy frame; the hook. nosed Jew, with his sharp, suspicious 
look (taught him by cénturies of oppression) in his keen, black 
eyes; the bluff Anglo-Saxon from the roaring streets of the 
Thames; and the beetle-browed Muscovite from the voiceless 
steppes of the Volga. There, too, appear the spare, high- 
cheeked Armenian ; and the brown, bullet-headed Tartar; and 
the square, shaggy Kirghiz; and the squat, yellow-haired Finn. 
There grins the gnome-like Bashkir, hirsute and untamable as 
the four-footed ancestor ascribed to him by traditiorf. There, 
side by side, tower the stately Bokhariot and the tall, wiry 
Cossack, gaunt and tireless as the wolves of their native des- 
erts. The gipsy visage of the Sarth faces the sleek, tiger-like 
beauty of the Circassian; and the sturdy Esthonian from the 
factories of Narva, jostles the yellow, narrow-eyed Chinese 
from the slopes of the Altai Mountains. And it is not only the 
vast variety of race which strikes one, but also the distant out- 
of.the-way regions from which they have come. One's right 
hand touches the dress of a man from the extreme east of Asia, 
one’s left shoulder jostles a man from the extreme west of 
Europe. The whole fair is one vast geographical abridg- 
ment, in which the four points of the compass join hands with 
bewildering suddenness. ‘The very world itself appears small 
and confined in the midst of this great Witenagemot of the re- 
‘mote and the impossible. One feels as if one had traversed 
the whole globe in a few seconds, like Mahomet in his voyage 
to the seventh heaven; and this feeling is enhanced by the aspect 
which lies strewn on every side; costly firs from the depths 
of Siberian forests, chests of tea from swarming Chinese cities, 
hardware from Birmingham and Sheffield, wine from the Go- 
ropne, and fruit from the Danube, soft carpets from Samarcand, 
and rich stuffs and silks from Khodjent, around which swarm 
grimy Tartars and greasy Cossacks, staring, fingering, criti- 
cising, admiring ; a tableau which one might have seen, many 
atime and oft, in the stormy days when Alaric’s Goths and 
Genseric’s Vandals, in the rude trappings of their native bar- 
barism, rifled with unsparing hand the bazars of Imperial 
Rome.—Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 
——_>_. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


Those who sulk at the great city, those who are afraid, and 
those who are nothing, and wish to be nothing there, con- 
tinue to linger in the country. But chateau life has wholly 
changed its character during the last two years. Formerly 
what was called chateau life was a perpetual masquerade, in 
which the disguises were changed three or four times a day. 
For breakfast, the guests arrayed themselves in a peasant 
dress; for hunting, in a musketeer dress; for dinner, ina 
historical costume; for the evening dance, in a toilette that 
partook of all these three styles. Every lady, on her arrival, 
was followed by fifteen trunks, each as large as a baggage 
wagon, apart from the packages which were sent her dai y 
from Paris by the reigning milliners and dress-makers. Now 
life at the chateau is simply family life, with the addition of 
a few intimate friends, without show, without historical cos- 
tumes, and, above all, without balls. The ladies’ trunks are 
filled with fine tapestry patterns and materials for knitting 
and fancy-work, instead of extravagant costumes; and the 
few toilettes that are there are Fp enough to enable the 
wearers to dress decorously, and even well, for nothing in 
the world could persuade a Fyenchwoman to look dowdy. 
The preparations for a country visit are summed up, without 
exception, in dresses of dark colors—prune, cypress green, 
slate, golden-brown—all very simple, itis true, but so grace- 
ful! Forced to be grave, to find sombre effects, and, ina 
word, to renounce extravagance, Parisian taste surpasses 
itself this year in delicate and ingenious combinations; it 
willingly adopted the uniformity of colors, while varying the 
light and shade by diversity of fabrics, thus combining silk 
with wool, velvet with silk and wool, and velvet with satin. 
Then suddenly changing its tactics, it set to work to com- 
bine oppusite colors: tea-rose with bright pink, white with 





cate pink of the Bengal rose. 
trast. 


the next, which are equally elegant, are of silk and cashmere 








black, blue with gray or pale pink, and violet with the deli- 
These decided colors are em- 
ployed simultaneously to the best advantage in tulle dresses, | 5¢ 
where they blend in a vaporous cloud which softens the con- 


Suits still continue to be worn in the daytime. They are sub- 
divided into three classes: the richest are of satin and velvet; 


a eee eee ee 


band is cut lengthwise of the goods, and is fringed out. It 
is used as a border for the different pieces of the suit—skirt, 
over-skirt, waist, and paletot. The dress-makers, however, 
not content with this stereotyped trimming, vary it eftec- 
tively with black velvet bands of different lengths. 

At the risk of betraying national secrets to foreigners, I 
will say that preparations are on foot for a great revolution 
in our cotton manufactories in March. They are busy in 
making flowered chintzes in large patterns for next summer’s 
dresses, copied from the stuffs worn in the reign of Louis 
XVI., with all the improvements in printing and dyein 
that have been made since that epoch. We may be sure of 
seeing marvelous fabrics at a marvelously low price. These 
chintzes will be cut in the fashion of Marie Antoinette’s 
time, with ruches and flounces, sleeves reaching to the elbow, 
and open waists with large pleats in the back, and worn with 
pleated fichus of fine white linen, and biack velvet necklaces 
scalloped with gold. This kind of manufacture, which was 
timidly attempted two yeurs ago, remained confined within 
a very small and select circle. The great success which it 
obtained therein would naturally have resulted in its univer- 
sal propagation last year; but in March we had something 
else to do than to manufacture chintzes, and the enterprise 
was delayed a year. But, thanks to French designers and 
; pee we shall lose nothing by waiting.—Huarpers 

Zar. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A Yankee runs a stcamboat on the Ganges. 
Smoking is reported to be declining in England. 
Nebraska has an editor so lazy that he spells wife, yf. 


The latest ballad is, “ Bury your dog in the garden; it will 
make your grapevine grow.” 

The bell worn by Mrs, O’Leary’s cow is exhibited in eighty- 
one different places in Chicago. 


A French geologist says the earth will not be consumed by 
fire, but will break from intense cold. 


A railroad surveying party found in the mountains north of 
Yreka, Cal., a forest of wild plum-trees, on which there were 
estimated to be 5,000 barrels of plums. 


A thoughtful Danbury lady puts lard on the stoop when 
she wants her husland to stay at homeof an evening. Bar- 
ring an hour or so devoted to rubbing his back, the time is 
pleasantly occupied. 


A Western paper thinks the snail has a“ right smart chance 
for a toothache. He has one hundred and ten rows of teeth, 
with one hundred and ten teeth in each row, or twelve thou- 
sand two hundred and ten in all.” 


DoGBERRY ON HAmMuET.—The mayor of a well-known 
town in Blankshire became the patron of the theatre under 
Mr. M—y’s management, in 1850, and gave a hundred gui- 
neas for a box for the season. This liberality did not arise 
from any particular taste for dramati~ literature, or any 
other kind of literature; but he paid thus handsomely for 
the box because he was a liberal man, liked going to the 
play, and his predecessor in office paid the same sum, and 
he would not be outdone. He attended every night, was 
always pleased, and very friendly with the manager. One 
night Mr. M—y made his appearance in “ Hamlet,” a play 
which the mayor had never seen; and when in the mad 
scene Hamlet appeared with his dress in disorder, the mayor 
took offence at the exhibition, and declared to his wife and 
family, who were in the box with him, his conviction that 
the actor was drunk, and he would have no such doings if 
he could help it. So, accordingly, he went round to the 
stage, and waited at the side till the end of the scene, when 
he thus addressed the tragedian :—* Mr. M—y, till to-night I 
looked upon you as a respectable man, and now I see you 
are given to drink, for no sober man would go before a 
respectable audience with his sbirt-frill hanging about like 
that, and his stockings down. Why, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” The — astonished at the 
ignorance of his patron, said, “ dear sir, you are quite 
mistaken, I assure you. I only adhere to the author's in- 
structions in respect to the disordered dress, to show—” 
“Who wrote this y hl demanded the mayor. “ Good 
gracious!” exclaimed M—y, “don’t you know Shakespeare 
wrote it?’ “I can’t say that I do,” replied the mayor; 
“but I will take care that he writes no more for this house 
as long asl have anything to do with it, and so you may 
tell him.” — The World of Wit and Humor. 


Bustness AND Duty ComBINED.—A Mover, OsrruaRy.— 
A disconsolate editor thus bemoans his departed spouse :— 
“Thus my wife died. No more will those loving hands pull 
off my boots and part - back hair, as only a true wife can. 
Nor will ever those willing feet replenish the coal hod or 
water pail. Nc more will she arise amid the tempestuous 
storms of winter, and hie herself away to build the fire with- 
out disturbing the slumbers of the man who doted on her so 
artlessly. Her memory is embalmed in my heart of hearts. I 
wanted to embalm her body, but I found I could embalm her 
memory cheaper. I procured of Eli Mudget, a neighbor of 
mine, a very pretty gravestone. His wife was consumptive, 
and he kept it on hand several years, in anticipation of her 
death. But she rallied last spring, and his hopes were blasted. 
Never shall I forget the poor man’s grief when I asked him to 
part with it. ‘ Take it, Skinner,and may you never know what 
itis to have your soul racked with disappointment as mine 
has been!’ and ke burst into a flood of tears. His spirit was, 
indeed, utterly broken. I had the following epistle engraved 
upon her tombstone: ‘To the memory of Tabitha, wife of 
Moses Skinner, Esq., gentlemanly editor of the Trombone. 
Terms, $3 a year, invariably inadvance. A kind mother and 
exemplary wife. Office over Coleman's grocery, up two 
flights of stairs. Knock hard. We shall miss thee, mother, 
we shall miss thee. Job printing solicited. Thus did my 
lacerated spirit cry out in agony, even as Rachel weeping for 
her children. But one ray of light penetrated the despair of 
my soul. The undertaker took his pay in job printing,and 
the sexton owed me a little account I should not have gotten 
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stretch out to the crack of doom ?” Ye Infant Prodigy— 





What a naughty child you must have been! Poor gran 
A Caution—Laura: Ob, 
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any other way. Why should we pine at the mysterious ways| Republic. 
rovidence and vicinity? (Not a conundrum.)—San Fran- 


Macbeth on the Tichborne Trial—‘ What, will the case 


because you're such a naughty child sometimes. ——— : —— a the reporters left 
. , 


my! you| raging. 


ought never to wear a ring on your third finger, unless you 
are really engaged. Mamma says it often prevents a good 
offer. Two Large Classes of Society—Free thinkers and 
free drinkers.—Punch. 


What's the difference between a newly-fledged counsel and 
his “oak?” One iscalled tothe bar and the other is barred 
to the call. The Roast Beef of Old England—The cattle 
show week, when our readily-amused visitors from the shires 
are in town, is the season for the wearisome ditty, “If 
‘ heifer’ I cease to love.”"—Fun. 


The female of ottoman must be Sophy. A Hob-goblin 
—A teakettle. A Safe Investment—Cold victuals. 
The Heart Union—Marriage ? ?? ? ? ? There never was 
an honest redbreast—He is always a robin-——Varmer Goiles 
on t’ Fashions :— 


To dress gals up like dolls in chintz, 
Is one of t’ latest follies ; 

But what you ealls Dolly Vardens, 
Why, I calls Varden Dollys.—Judy. 


A taxpayer quite approves of the members of the school 
board having no remuneration for their services; for, as he 
observes, if we have to pay for teaching young rascals, we 
cannot be expected to pay for their board as well.—Hornet. 























NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A case containing valuable jewels has been stolen from the 
Buen papate during her voyage in Spain. The police 
at Brussels have been requested by the Spanish authorities 
to be on the look-out, as the thieves are supposed to have 
taken to and concealed in Belgium the greater portion of the 
jewellery, amongst others a very high priced collar. 


Warwick Castle is being rapidly repaired. At an early 
hour on Monday between thirty and forty laborers entered 
the ruins, and, under the directions of Captain Fosberry, 
Lord Warwick’s agent, commenced re oo many tons 
of rubbish which now fill the desolate chambers. There are 
twenty-three apartments destroyed, not counting the great 
hall nor the great staircase, near the main entrance, both of 
which are ruins. Of the former, there »re now left only four 
bare walls, blackened, scorched, and open to the sky. With 
regard to the walls of the hall, it is some comfort to find 
that their stability has not been interfered with, and the room 
can, therefore, be easily restored to its former grandeur. 
There is nocrack or fissure of any significance in the sur- 
rounding masonry, and the work of restoration will therefore 
be confined to a new roof, and the redecoration of the 
walls. 


One of the French philosopher's, Pascal, most cherished 
ideas was the invention of an universal language, which 
should be common to and be understood by the whole civi- 
lised world. His theory, like many, and, indeed, most philo- 
sophical hobbies, was Quixotic, and of course was never 
carried out. Now, the design of a Mr. Herring, a city mer- 
chant, to use an universal telegraphic language, is much more 
feasible; and, indeed, is likely to become a success. A great 
reason for believing that it is the one, and will prove the 
other, is the fact that Mr. Frank Ives Scudamore, of the post- 
office, than whom a more practical and talented man could 
not well be found, has entertained the idea with much favor. 
He has. gone so far as to have his residence and that of Mr. 
Herring’s at Canonbury, connected by an electric wire, in 
order that he may experimentally practise and test the new 
scheme. The boon such a system would prove would be 
immense could it be carried ont; and there seems to be a 
good chance that this universal code of telegraphic signals 
will be in use before the international coinage, which we so 
much want, and are always hearing about. 


SceNE AT THE “HOLE-IN-THE-WALL.”—The Hole-in-the- 
Wall, the rendezvous of the London Democratic political 
agitators, was lately the scene of a violent uproar. A concert 
had been given for the benefit of the secretary of the Demo- 
cratic club held at the house, and at the close Mr. W. Osborne, 
the chairman of the Patriotic society, also held at the house, 
proceeded to hand over the proceeds (said to be 7s. 2d.) to the 
secretary, and in doing so remarked that he was sorry the 
amount was so small, but it was only characteristic of the 
working-class Democrats meeting there. They were ready 
enough to come when meetings were going on and there was 
nothing to pay, but if they were expected to take a twopenny 
ticket for the benefit of any man who gave night after night 
of his time to serve them they stopped away.—Mr. r 
(rising in a great rage): I rise toorder. I object to these 
constant attacks on the working men that come here, and 
these insinuations against the liberality of the Democrats 
generally. It is not the first time you have done this, and I 
now tell you, Osborne, that if ever you do it again I will move 
your ejection from this room; ay, more than that, I'll move 
that you be ejected from every Democratic association in 
London.—Mr. Osborne: You move my ejection from the 
room! Are you to be dictator, then, throughout the country, 
and assume a powcr that we are not even to express an 
opinion ?—After some further observations it was remarked 
that there were several reporters in the room.—Mr. Odger: 
Oh, let them report itif they like; I don’t care. He did all 
the harm he could to the Republican movement the other 
night.—Several Speakers : Yes, he told of the blanket having to 
be raffled to support the ican newspaper, On purpose 
that it might get into the press; and that was a lie after all, 
for it was a bed quilt. r. Osborrve: Well, never mind; it 
ut a wet blanket on your Republican humbug.—Mr. Odger : 
tell you that you ought to be scouted from every Democratic 
association.—Mr. Osborne: Oh, you are not going to be dicta- 
tor, if you think you are. Do you mean to tell me that if I 
choose to go in for manhood suffrage and the ballot, and to 
et parliamentary reform that way, that I am to be hounded 
en by you, because I and other working men don’t choose 
to follow you in all your mad schemes about a Republic ? 
You know as well as I do that with all the forces, and all the 
real working classes against you, that you have no chance of a 
hy, if you were in earnest, you would do what 
I should do if I meant cm pgs ge would sharpen your 
swords and learn your drill; but you don’t mean anything 
but talk, and you are not the men that will ever get a repub- 
lic. Here the speaker, who is a very powerful man, gave 
emphasis to his declaration by bringing down his fists with 





,|Magg e: Why is your hair sogrey, mamma? Mamma: Well,| great weight, and shivering into several pieces the desk 
with a silk skirt and cashmere over-skirt, embroidered color 


on color; and lastly, suits made entirely of woolen fabrics. 
Fringed stuffs, with woven bands, are generally chosen. This | hair's quite white. 


it.—Mr. Odger retorted se and at a quarter 
the discussion was still 
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Fire and Life Insurance. 


Roya! Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 
OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 
OPPOSITE HANOVER &t. 

Paid up Capital and Su . An See $9,000,000 
Invested in the United 


LOSSES ADJUSTED IN — YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


A. B. McDONALD, Agen, 
EpMUND Buaae, Surveyor. 


HOME INSURANCE CO. 


Cash Assets, October 1, 1871,. . $4,728,206 52 
Losses at Chicago will not 





Leaving Cash Assets Oct. 12,’71, $2,723,206 52 
te All Losses will be promptly paid, and 
Policies issued as usual. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. Wasmsvry, Secretary. 


New York, October 12, 1871 





AGENCY 


108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Casm CaPItalss .cmdvsiies ssi Sends. $300,000, 


This Company confines its business to the 
Metropolitan District, and has 


Not suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. 
A share of your business is respectfully 


solicited 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Pres, 
5. J. YOUNG, Sec’y. 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 








AGENCY OF THE 

Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 

COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. rey) nds a Hen Ris Geta 
CASH CAPITAL, yor ed the world. ‘ 

ASSETS, - - 047,378.07 har ge 5 of caene or in 

ASSETS aptan saa sqgmesae LOSSES fetes ; sen Cae, Se pee my Be on Bees. 


New York, October 11th, 1871. 
The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 
over $1,000,000. The tna continues to 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 


Policies issued and losses promptly paid at |” 


this _—— 
AS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
62 Wall Street. 





CASH CAPIT - $1,000,000 
a 'S APTER PA PAYING Loss. 


THE NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, — 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 





WALKER, ANDREWS & (CO., 
No. 14 Wall St., New York. 





HAS REMOVED 
From No. 12 {Wall Street 
To NOs" 201 BROADWAY, 
Dey and Fulton Streets. 
z HOWE, President 
P. NOTMAN. "Vice- President and Secretary. 
” New York, Nov. 15, 1871. 





QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 


U. 8. Branch, 117 Broadway, N. Y. 


Ocroser 12, 1871. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 
Dear SIR: 

We desire to inform the insuring publie 
that this Company, having closed its agency 
in Chicago, nearly two years ago, loses no- 
thing by the conflagration in that city. 

W. H. ROSS, 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United “Btates Branch, 40 & 42 





The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

“© in the 
United States, 3,000,000 


45 William St. 











ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris, 


BANKERS. 


Bonds and stocks bought and sold on commission, 
Loan: ted. Deposits received at Interest. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Banking House 

OF . 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 88 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Cuzrency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 
We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreigu banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on : 

The Imperial Bank, 

Mesers. Clews, Habicht & Co., ¢ London. 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches 





branches. 


en demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. . 

Orders executed for Governments and cther invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


A. Cc. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 








rr" Uncurrent Bank Nortxs, Borns, Srock 
<< 7 yylalemeaiemmamne Excuanos, &c., &., Bought 
aa for Investment Securities Carefully Exe- 
= Collections of DIVIDENDS, 
N ES, DRAFT 
a3 re aalenod for wy 
3” CORRESPONDENTS of this house, ma 


rely 
— having their business attended to with aclity 


ms 


& CO, KOUNTZE 





The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and | 


Metropolitan Ins. Co., ‘class, Gilt and Bronze 


CHANDELIERS, 


OF THE VERY FINEST DESIGNS AND QUALITY 
AT LOW PRICES, . 


Cas Fixtures, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Large Figures and Standards, 
VINE CLOCKS, 


Bronze Ornaments, Xe., 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 
597 Broadway, N. Y¥. 





ESTABLISHED 18387! ; 


TAYLOR, 
OLMSTED, 
& TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, 
AND RICH FANCY GOODS, 
Removed from No. 9 Mamen Lanz 
To No. 6 BOND STREET, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for Jaques Le Coultre Razors. 





WALTHAM WATCHES! 
3-4 PLATE, 16 and 20 SIZES. 


THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND 
WITHOUT STEM WINDING ATTACRMENT. 
THEY ARE FINISHED 1° THE peer “4n- 
NER AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCU- 
RACY, AND CANNOT BE EXCELLED ANYWHERE 
AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. 

THE CASES ARE ALL OF THE NEWEST 
PATTERNS, AND SPECIALLY MADE TO OUR 
OWN ORDER. 

OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCHES IS NOW 
THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


BALL, BLACK 4& CO., 
JRWELLERS AND. SILVERSMITHS, 
565 AND 567 BROADWAY.” 





WOOD CARPETINC. 
‘THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 





We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable | UPStairs ; al 








t-office order. 
3 No.'t5 Broad-st., New York 
HENRY HOFMANN & CO,, 
41 and 48 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & CO0.’S LONDON, 








COUPONS, 
&c., &c., made upon all points | 


: HENRY CLEWS 


BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALES. 


| Per doz. Pints...........$1 90 Ourrency 
= 6” REO. 20000000 310 
In Wood, $28—per barrel of 40 qplene. 
e1e— we * of 20 





BOOKS. 
G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
eo 
4S? 

THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘ Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. A large, 
elegantly printed and bound volume of over 500 
pages. Price $2 vo. 

This en promised and signiticunt k if 
the wides and is Siestined ‘to 5 ey 
deepest inte Gost Greughout the thinking world. 
It is the fruit of a profound experience, unwearied 
hi ntellectual ability. 
The + is broad, = fourth occupied by an 
the Clergy, reviewing the 
present attitude of the seligious world in connection 
and with modern ideas touch- 
the reign of law, human infallibility, plenary in- 
miracles, Spiritual gifts, etc. But the main 
is ‘to afford conclusive proof, aside from histo- 
rical evidence, of immortality. 

Itisa book eminently suited to an era like the pre- 
sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and reli, = 
is and when men are dis 
ere they hold fast to that which t 


eee 


EE 





MORNING GLORIES. 
BY MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of “Little Women,” “Little Men,” &c. 


= of the best books ever written by this popular 
author. 

_*,* Another edition ready this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 


The “Sunday School Gaze Gazette” says of it:—‘ Deli’ 
cious! That is the most unis condensed eriti- 
cism of t Almos' y child will 
“bay to them. The ex quisite grace 
which it read ‘to them. The exauiete grace 
attraction ; it so desirable to accustom our children 
to good English.” 








RESOLUTION. 


seertieins » iew book by A. S. Roe, auth 
of "Tee to the Last Te reall an 
Look Ahead,” ete, Price #10 

Gok calten editions of Mr. Roe 


roy so mma ly in box 


MOTHER GOOSE SET TO MUSIC. 


A bea Christmas volume, containing the fam- 
ous “M Goose Melodies ;” arraiged with music 

for seien and piano, together with a 

new and comical illustrations. Price $2 


CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 


A Brie Fight, Bunlewaue History , J the Tammany 
Woieestien the famo ne settre, Rs The eudena 


of Peace,” by the same Boome 


's excellent 
box sets of % volumes. 








MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and Tadet captivating books ever 


this 
Mucrty bande bene einen been sold of this splendid 
by the Author of T: u st and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian owbrook — English 
ot rang \e—Homestead—Dora Sans 
t—Hugh a 
rom Pride— Rose —Ethelyn’s Mistake, & 
AT LAST. 


new novel by Marion HARLAND, au- 
other popular books: Alone—Hididen 
Pa eee ee Rameaie—Miriam— Helen Gaaiper 
—H and Hom unny-bank — Phemie’ 
as Husband Empty Heart, ra 


wher These booksare beautifully bound—sold every- 
sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 


ry x CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 





- BAUMBACH’S 
New Collection 

r oF 
SACRED MUSIC. 
Those who have been, soatousty, wating Sop its ap- 
Wil be i ointed in the e gualty of 1 Tania. TE 

CITES, Responses, Giorias, AN- 
Pea Sores, Duets, : eh and eaaee - 
Commendation. : 


Price, Cloth $2.50; Boards, 
sent, Ss het on receipt i price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 








WAREROOMS : 


FIFTH AVENUE, 





Con, SIXTEENTH St., New YORE, 























